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INTRODUCTIDN 



The BSristol Symposium on research and reform in teacher education forms part of a series of symposia 
initiated by &e Council of Europe's Educational Research Committee* The aim of these symposia, which are 
organised by a member government and held under the auspices of the Council of Europe, was defined by die 
Committee as follows; 

"They should enable researchers from various member States working on identical or closely related 
subjects to discuss their problems* exchange experiences, co*-ordinate ^eir projects and as far as ssible, 
draw conclusions from Aeir approaches c^d findings concerning implications^ at &e European levei, for 
educational innovation and/or further research. Experience shows that researchers horn the various European 
language areas are often unaware of projects in progress abroad in their own field. At the same time delegates 
from Education Ministries taking part in &e symposia would have the opportunity id benefit from the discussions 
in their consideration of national decisions to be taken on issues of educational policy and/or of educational 
research promotion, " 

The Documenution Centre for Education in Europe* having been requested to provide a background 
document for the Bristol Symposium, invited researchers known to be active in the field of teacher education 
to send details of dieir latest findings and to indicate the implications diat diese findings might have for 
policy decisions. The Centre wouki like to take this opportunity to express its gratitude to all those who 
responded to tiie invitation. The Centre is particularly grateful to the respondents for having heeded its 
request to use as simple a literary style as die topic allows. 

To the research information received have been added summaries of recently published projects 
which die Centre considered of especial relevance to die theme. The Centre has, in particular, made use 
of die information provided in the French, Norwegian and Swedish research surveys « 

M view of die complexi^ of the topic, we could not attempt to undertake an exhaustive review of 
research concerning teacher educadon* but radier we have tried to present a sample of research efforts in 
member States of die Council for Cultural Co**operation widi a view to providing a sort of "Reader's Digest" 
for participants in the Symposium. 



Strasbourg* February 1973 



Documentation Centre for Education in Europe 



INTOODUCTION 



U Symposium de Bristol sur la recherche et la rtforme concetnant la formation des enseignants 
fait partie d'une s^ie de symposiums inaugur^e par le Comit6 sur la recherche eu matiere d 'Education 
du CoDseil de TEurope. Le but de ces symposiums a 6t6 d^ioi par le Cbtnit^ dans les termes suivants^ 

"lis doivent permettre aux chercheurs des divers Etats membres tiavaillant sur des sujets 
identiques ou 6tioitement ]x€s dc discuter de leurs pioblemes, d'^hanger leurs exp^iences. de 
coordonner leurs projets et, dans la mesure du possible, de tirer des conclusions de leurs m6tfapdes 
de travail et de leurs constatations en ce qui conceme leurs implications, au niveau europden, pour 
rinnovation en matiere ^ucation ei/ou pour des recherches ult^ieures. L'exp^ience montre que 
bien souvent les chercheurs dto diverses r6gions linguistiques europ^ennes ne sont pas au courant des 
projets en jours I r6tianger et qui concement leur propre domaine. Simultan6ment. les d616gu^ 
des Ministeres de TEducation, en prenant part aux symposiums, pourraient avoir I'occasion de tirer 
b^6fice des discussions en cc qui conceme le role qu'ils sont amends I tenir au regard de decisions 
d'ordre national en matifere de poUtique Educative et/ou de promotion de la recherche p6dagogique. " 

U Centre de Docipentation pour I'Bducation en Europe, ayant 6x€ charg6 de preparer un 
document de base pour le Symposium de Bdstol, a invito des chercheurs actiJs dans le domaine de U 
formation des enseignants I communiquer des details sur leurs conclusions les plus recentes et I 
indiquer les implications que ces demieres pourraient avoir sur la politique Educative, Le Centre 
souhaiterait saisir cette occasion pour exprimer sa gratitude I torn ceux qui ont r^ndu I cet appel, 
Le Centre est surtout reconnaissant aux chercheurs d'avoir respect^ la demande d'utiliser un style 
litt^aire aussi simple que le permet le theme, 

Aux renseignemenis leqm ont €t6 ajout^s des r^urn^ de projets r^emment publics que 
le Centre a jug^ d'une imporunce particuli&re pour le theme, Le Centre s'est surtout servi 
des enquetes de recherche en matiere d 'Education entreprises par la France, la Norvege et 
la Suede. 

Vu la complexit6 du theme, il nous a 6t6 impossible d*entreprendre un recensement 
exhaustif des recherches sur la formation des enseignants. Nous avons plutot essay6 de pr^enter 
un ^hantillon de la recherche dans les Etats membres du Conseil de la Coop^atLon Culturelle 
afin de foumir aux participants au Symposium une sorte de **Reader»s Digest ", 
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VIEWS ON RESEARCH PRIORITIES 



CANE, Brian and SCHROEDER, Colin : 

The Teacher and Research (Slough, NFERt 1970) 

/summary prepared by tiie Centre/ 

A study concerning teachers* priorities and opinions chi educational research and development and based 
upon replies to a questionnaire given bv 1, 060 teachers horn 47 schools in four Local Authority areas and upon 
interviews wi& 165 of &ese respondents revealed ^t the research area "teachers and training" was considered 
to be die one which should have overall highest priority in die planning of research. 

Many teachers asked about the feasibility of regular refresher courses every three, four or five years for 
all teachers, and about ways and means of making such courses reasonably accessible in local areas. Special 
groups, such as manied women and teachers in small rural schools, wanted locations and timing of courses 
diat suited their particular circumstances. Odiers wanted to know tiie comparative value of fuU'^time courses 
of different lengdis(week, term, year) and regular part-time evening programmes and of visiting lecturers, 
mobile book exhibitu>ns, exchanges widi student*teacher$, teachers visiting colleagues in odier schools and 
so fordi. A number asked for investigation of the ways in which teachers nUght be released for training 
during hours widiout upsetting normal sdiool routine . A common Query concerned how courses could put 
over the practical classroom applications of educan'onal theory and discuss actual experience. 

Regarding the content of initial training courses > which also attracted a lot of comment, die chief 
question in die minds of many respondents was that of the correct balance between academic studies and 
practical work. Research was needed, they felt, to establish whether diere was too much academic bias 
and too little practical experience in current college courses. In short, were courses realistic enough? 

Staff had clear ideas of which inquiries were needed, and at which points development work would 
be beneficial. The following questions came up again and again in relation to initial training courses: 
How far was die organisation of classroom work considered, especially for large classes? How far were 
students made aware of die basic administration diat fell to the lot of a teacher? How far were opporomities 
given to study or observe successful teaching mediods ? Was there sufficient contact during die course widi 
schools and children? Were die courses up to date in teaching mediods ? Should college staff continue to 
spend time in schools? The validity of the study of philosophy or history of education? 

It was clear that teachers would like die whole field of teaching practice examined afresh, and 
alternative schemes such as student apprenticeship evaluated « They also sought for more experimentation 
widi links between schools and colleges during training. There was a need to discover ways of providing 
scope for dedicated and successful teachers to have a hand in shaping these courses. The question of die 
nature and degree of school responsibility for training also required inyestlgation. 



RECRUITMENT 



JUSSEA. Juhani: 

Recruitment and selection of students for teacher training in Finland 
Institute of Education, University of Helsinki 

/^ummary prepared by the researcher/ 

The general purpose of tiiis investigation was to describe Ae effects of a tiw-stage selection strategy on 
the composition of the body of students in elementary teacher training schools. Specific aims were: 

- to study differences in the background of applicants for training schools; 

- to discover how entrance examination procedures determined selection, and whether 
training schools differed in Aese procedures; 

- to compare the emphasis laid by different schools on the various tests of the entrance 
examination. 

The basis of die first stage of die investigation was die information obtained omceming approximately 
2» 000 applicants in 1963 for places at nine teacher training schools. Data were collected dirough documents 
sent in by applicants » questionnaiies and results in the entrance examination. Thirty background variables 
concerned age, domicile, social status, family, school and teaching experience. The entrance examination 
comprised tests in nine school subjects and a teaching aptitude test. As required by statute, three times as 
many applicants as places available were called for examination. The fint selection was on the basis of 
school reports and statements regarding the suitability and health of applicants. For the final selection the 
above were used, plus the results of the entrance examination, information resulting from a medical 
examination and a personal interview. About 25% of male and lO*J>of female applicants were accepted. 

The background factors of applicants varied cmly slightly: the greatest differences were related id die 
degree of industrialisation of die home district and the distance from the school. Each school had its own 
recruiting area as a result of die tendency of applicants tt) try for die training school nearest their place of 
residence. The more spaisley populated and industrially under-developed the surrounding districts, the 
larger was the recruiting area, Aldicugh applicants from industrialised south Finland, thanks tt> better 
facilities, had a broader study background dian diose from the north, there were no AffdHcant differences 
at die school report level between applicants for the various training schools. 

The selecticm practices of the schoob differed widely. At some, selection was made with reference to 
a few variables only, at odiers widi reference tt) many. It was a common feature of die training schools that 
successful applicants had better school reports, a broader study background and more teaching experience than 
die unsuccessful. As a rule, those accepted lived fairly ck)se to the school. In the case of women the 
selection was also made with refeience to age. which conelated positively with the amount of teaching 
experience. 

Entrance examination tests, devised separately at each institution, were not used in a uniform manner 
for selection. Only the teaching aptitude test was weighted at all schools , Other tests were weighted 
differently at different schools, and it coukl be shown that statistically significant additional information 
for discrimination was not obtained from more than four tests at any school. 

The general instructions given by the Finnish Central Board of Schools for selection of students at 
elementary teacher training sc)k)o1s are not sufficient to standardize the selection process. Achievement 
tests and school reports cause applicants ft) be selected also in unintended dimensions. Even if these 
dimensions are not essential for success as a teacher, they are Important for die legal security of applicants 



and training policy of students, Equali^ of opportunity for those seeking admission to die teacher training 
institutions is far liom sufficient, 

A further study now in [nrogress deals with the problem of how accurately the entrance examination 
tests and certain background variables can predict success in teacher training. 

The only achievement tests now remaining in Finland for the selection of elementary teacher training 
college students are voluntary tests in drawing and singing. Of central importance besides school reports, 
statements regarding suitability, die personal interview and the personalis tests is the teaching aptitude 
test, which is the subject of constant development. 

In autumn 1971, an extensive research project began in Finland with die main purpose of imp'-jving 
entrance examinations. This aim is pursued by analysing die interdependence of the measures of 
intelligence, personalis, motivation, attitudes and teaching behaviour. Attention must also be given 
to the interaction between personal and social background on the one hand and die developmental 
tendencies diat relate to teacher success on the odier. - 



MILLER, Gordon W,: 

Social awareness and motivations of student teachers 

"Universities Quarterly", vol. 26. no, 3, summer 1972, pp, 310-316 

/summary prepared by die Centre/ 

Data was gathered concerning more than 3,000 second-year students in 20 colleges of education in the 
London area, Sixty**seven per cent had been in sixth forms (die last two years of upper secondary education) 
for more than one year, IS^o in die first year sixdi only. Most of the remaining 20% were mature students, 
FifS*six per cent had attended grammar schools, 16% independent or direct grant schools, 8% secondary 
modem, 6% comprehensive and &Jo technical colleges. Sixty-eight per cent had entered directly from 
school; 22% were aged between 22 years and 35 years, and 8% were okier than 36, Men students were in 
a minority (28^ . Twenty-nine per cent of men and 33% of women had at least two passes in arts subjects 
at die Advanced Level of the General Certificate of Education (GCE "A" Level), while 13% of men and 
5% of women had at least two in science subjects. The proporticm of students having at least the minimum 
universi^ entrance qualifications was 42% among men and 38% among women. 

It is commonly alleged that students opt for college of education courses as a form of higher 
education* having been unable to gain entrance to a university. The survey revealed, however, that for 
83% of the sample teaching courses were die preferred form of higher education. This was true not only 
for those who lacked universi^ entrance qualifications but also for 78% of those having three GCE "A" 
Level passes in science subjects and for 71% of those with three GCE "A" Level passes in arts subjects. 
Could it be dien that these students entered colleges of education simply because they wanted to teach? 
This possibility has support in another survey of 10, 381 students in colleges of education carried out by 
the National Union of Students (1) in which 82% said diat they chose teaching courses from "a desire to 
teach". While recognising die "social desiraMli^ " variable in the students* responses by which respondents 
tend to respond in such a way as to show themselves in a good Light, it wouki be going too far to deny all 
credibility to the students* responses on diis issue. 



(1) National Union of Students: The Education and Training_pf Teachers. Memorandum to the 
Conmiittee of Enquiry into die Education and Training of Teachers. 1971 



Fifteen per cent of students in the present survey first decided to enter teaching while Aey were in 
the early years of secondary education, while for I0<5i. the first decision went back as far as primary school 
days. Thirty-six per cent took flie decision in Ae last year or two of secondary education. Only 6% 
admitted to deciding on teaching courses after being denied entry to other courses while 2% had been to 
university for a year or two. Twenty-seven pet cent were students who had spent a year or several years 
in other work. First decisions to teach were taken so early in so many instances that it may account in 
part for tiie absence of university entrance qualifications in the case of some GO^o of cases. Putting it 
boldly, if at die age of 10 or 15 one decides to teach in primary schools, what sort of urge would impel 
one to strive for university entrance qualifications} 

The students w«e under no ilhisions about the status of teaching as a profession. Only 4.5'7o of the 
students placed university teachers at the top of the social status scale, while school teachers were 
altocated first place by only 0 .6% of the respondents. Qearly Aese students had not entered colleges 
of education for the status society bestows upon fliem . Ninety-four per cent of the students regarded 
"an interest in working wiA people" as a very important or somewhat important factor in their decision 
to enter leaching. This was ckwely followed by "interest in some aspects of the subject matter of what 
tiiey would be teaching" "an interest in contact with young people" (90^). "a desire to be of 

service to Ae community" (74<!fc). "a desire for a professional qualificatiDn " (72"^. 

considering that tiiey rated teachers as die lowest in status in a list of professions and Aat their 
motivations Id enter teaching were more in terms of waking with young people and desire to serve the 
community, a picture begins to emerge of a group of people with ccmsiderable social awareness who do 
not rate social status and material incentive as of overriding importance in entering their chosen 
profession . 



RIGAUX, H.: 

Mentificaticm de guelques traits de personnaUt^ caract^isant le professeur efficace 

Uboratoire de didactique scientifique et s6minaire de p^agogie psychobgique et exp6rimentale, ftuxelles 

/somce - ''Recherche en matiere d*^ucatioi^ Enquete 
europ^enne 1970". Strasbourg 1971/ 

Dur6e: 1966-1973 
But 

identifier, dans la perspective g^&ale des theories du leadership, quelques trails de pcrsonnaUt^ 
du professeur efficace en vue d'une selection dventuelle du personnel enseignant. mais surtout en vue de 
raddqqation de sa formation. 

M^diode 

- Analyse bibliographique et essai de synthese; 

- Recherche conoemant I'image du professeur id^al et la description de professeurs r6els ; 

- Choix d*un ^hantillon repr6tenutif d*€tiidianti et de professeurs; 

- Niveaux enseignement primairc, moyen et suptoeur; 
• Choix et adaptation des Instrumenti d*dvaluation; 

- Traitementdesdonn^, 



SANDVEN* J,: 

Do we select the right people for teaching? 
"Paedagogica Euiopaea". 1969. pp, 113**136 

/excerpt bom die publication/ 

In this research, started in 1958» die problem of selection was considered by means of a comparison 
between admitted and rejected applicants to a 4-*year training course in Norway, die admission 
examination and selections were carried out at the various training colleges in die countcy, A 
country-wide comparison made it evident that in achievement at tiie admission examination diere 
was considerable overlap between admitted and rejected applicants. Even greater overlap was found 
widi regard id intellectual capaci^ as measuied by a mattirity test and an ability test. As part of an 
experiment the applicants were also tested with respect to social reaction tendency or '^coreaction 
(empadqr» sympadiy) and also widi regard K> feelings, of security. It was found tiiat the rejected 
aspirants as a group were nearly equal with those adniitted as far as coreactioo was amcemed, and, 
as to feeling of securiqr. on an equal footing widi diem. Tht omiparison thus gave no evidence that 
die tight people** were selected in a satisfactory number of cases. 

The piDblem was also evaluated in die li^ of d» candidates* qqalificadons at the end of the 
training period . The correlations between data at admission and dau at end of die training period 
were as follows: 





r 


N 


admission examination and toul result from college 


0.43 


315 


maturi^ test and total end result 


0,23 


285 


abili^ test and coul result 


0.22 


285 


coreaction at admission and coreactLon at retest 
4 yean later 


0.50 


285 


corresponding result for feeling of securiqr 


0.62 


285 



Among the students at a 2-year course die correlation between matriculation examination and college 
result was r = 0.31, between a maturity test at entry to college and college result r = 0.30, in botis 
cases N = 614. 

It appears diat in the course of die college penod greater shifts take place in die area of achievement 
than in die area of basic pers<Mial personality reactions • 

A test for educational attitude was given at die end of college both to 4*year and 2-year candidates. 
The correlations between this test and the test for coreacdon at the admission was r = 0*37 (N = 285) for the 
former poup and r = 0.28 (N = 614) for die latter. Considering dut die correlations in die area of achievement 
were moderate, r - ''.43 between admission and examination and final result, and r = 0.31 between matriculation 
examination and final result, the cited correlatiiHis between coreaction at admissiiHi and educational attitude 
at end of coUe ge are most interesting. 

A considerable dispersion was found as to educational attitude, some of the candidates being lower in 
dils respect dian the average 13-year-old students in the 7di grade. 

It appears diat die social coreaction represents a personality facta whidi. in a decisive way. has 
relevance to die role of teaching, diis being so wheflier seen in die light of practice teaching, or with tiie 
eyes of die school students, or cm the basis of die candidate's own attitude to futore work. Also, diere seems 
reason to believe diat die test foi feeling of security assesses an important aspect of die teacher personality, 
and diat diis aspect is not attended to by the ordinary evaluation at admission to college. 



ATTITUDES 

AEBLI. H.jSEJLER. B.j KOCH. J.J. ; CLOETTA. B.;DANN. 1 ..D. ; MULLER-FOHRBRODT. G.jPEIFER. H. 

Teachers attitudes - origin and development of student teacher attitudes concerning e ducation and the school 

University of Constance, Educational Research Centre !, Research Unit on Teachers' Attitudes 

/summary, in German, prepared by the researchen/ 

The prefect which was begun in 1969/1970 aims at eUicidatmg the effects of teacher training on the 
attitudes of student teachers, and has in particular attempted to provide empirical data on the 
following questions: 

- How does higher education influence graduates in teacher training in their affective domain ? 

- What changes in attitudes towards education and the school occur in the course of teacher 
training? 

- What factors influence such changes? 

• How should teacher training be im^voved so as to promote desirable attitude changes? 

For this purpose two questi(»uiaixes have been developed: tiie Constance Questionnaire on Attitudes 
towards Education and the School, and a questionnaire concerning conformist, conservative and progressive 
attitudes, Jn the first phase of tiiis project a numb« of persons of botii sexes were mterviewed on the basis 
of these questionnaires. They included students in the last grade of the grammar school, students in the last 
grade of the grammar school, student teachers at the beginning and towards the end of their training courses, 
and probationary teachers « 

The main results of the interviews were: 

- The students in tiife^asj'^ade of the grammar school who wished to become teachers did not 
not differ ftom otiier pupils in tiieir views and attitudes concerning education and the school. 

- students at colleges of education and student teachers and otiier students at universities developed 
different attitudes in die course of tfieir studies. Students who wanted to become primary school 
teachers were more conservative and more conformist, and at the end of their training tended to 
stress the ndealism* which they felt to be a necessary condition for exercLsmg their jwofession, 
while oAer university students and tiiose who wanted to become grammar school teachers were 
less conservative and conformist. 

- It was only during the probationary period that attitudes common to all teachers as compared to 
non-teachers developed: teachers were more easily depressed and more excitable. 

- During their period at college or university the majority of student teachers tended to develop 
more liberal or progressive vie%« and attitudes. However, diis development was unstable 
and a revision of views and attitudes occurred during the probationary period in which the 
conservative and conformist attitudes tended to prevail again. 

The project has now entered its scamd phase in whidi a longitudinal study wUl be undertaken. It wiU 
oMnpise a random selection of the granunar school leavers in Baden-Wurttemberg in 1970 and a majority 
of Aose college of educatiim students who have left the grammar school in Aat year and who did not 
interrupt tiieir studies. They will be followed duou^ tiieir years of snidy, their probationary period and 
their fint years of the profession. Tests and questionnaires will be sent to them at regular intervals. The 



aim of this longitudinal study is to find out what relationship exists between specific forms of uaining 
and attitudes concerning education and die school. The second phase will in particular examine tiie 
extent to which training received determines resistance to regression from progressive and liberal to 
mcNre conservative and conformist attitudes in {professional life. 

(ftofessor Dr. H. AebU is now at Berne Universiqo 



CLAUSSE. A. et LEROY. Guy: 

Analyse des ructions du personnel enseignant face ^ la rtforme de Tenseigneme nt 

University de Liege, Ihstitut de Rsychologie et des Sciences de TEducation 

/i€sum€ pr^parfi par les chercheurs/ 

Contexts de la recherche 

Au d^butde i'ann^e 1969, le Ministere beige de I'Education nationale d^idait Tapplication d'une 
importante r6forme de Tenseignement secondaire. Limit^e aux seuls ^tatilissemencs qui choisissaient 
lihrement de s'y engager, cette rdformc concernait les structures^ les m^tiKKles et les programmes des 
^tablissements d*enseignement g^n^al et d'enseignement technique de TEtat. Les ^coles appartenant 
St des r^eaux ind^pendants de I'Etat - mais subsidi^ par lui «• ^taient invito St s'engager. elles aussi, 
dans le pro essus de rdnovation. 

En septembre 1969, puis en 1970, 1971 et 1972, a{»es consultation d^mocratique du corp> professoral. 
un certain nomine d*6coles se port&lcnt volontaires et acceptaient de renover fondamentalement leur 
enseignement au niveau de la premiere ann^ de leur cycle de <:ix ans. 

Au moment ou commence la recherche (printemps 1972), Tenseignement secondaire de TEtat 
comportait done deux types d*^les: 

- celles qui ne s'^Uient pas engages dans la r^iovation (EST = Qiseignement secondaire 
traditionnel); 

* celles qui avaient opt^ pour la r^ovation (ESR = Ehseignement secondaire r^nov^). 
Organisation de la recherche 

But: R^liser I'adapution des attitudes des enseignants aux exigences de Tenseignement secondaire 
r6nov6. 

ftocessus: Diagnostic ; rem^iation ; post*^ valuation . 

Etat d'advanceinent La phase •^diagnostic*' est en voie d'achevement. Elle s'est elle-meme divis^ en 
deux Stapes: 

- Pbase d'observation libre: 

Cettt i^e, qui consistait 2t recueillir le plus grand nombre possible de d^larations au 
moyen d*interviews lifares de professeurs, visait un double but 
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, ^laborer une premiere desaiption des attitudes des professeurs I regard de I'ESR et, 
particuUeremeat, verifier s'il y avait une difference significative entre les professeurs 
qui avaient opt6 poiu: TESR et ceux qui avaient choisi le statu quo; 

. d6gager un "univers de traits" n6ce$saire I T^laboration d'un "Q-Sort"{cf. Stephenson) 
I appUquer ult6rieurement dans le cadre d'une analyse plus fine, 

- ?«se d'analyse par "Q-Sort" 

Jette phase est en ccurs, Traitement des premi&res donntes: mars-avril 1973, 

Phase d 'observation libre; apergu de quelques resultats 

De 1* "univers de d^larations" recueilU, nous avons retenu 697 traits, c*est-a-dire 697 unit& 
d*expression verbale consid£r6es» sous leur aspect formel, comme traduisant des declarations 
s^mantiquement isolables, Parmi ces traits, 185 provenaient de professeurs de I'EST, 512 de I'ESR, 
Le classement a posteriori des donn^ a permis de distinguer deux grandes categories de traits pour 
chaque groupe de professeurs: 

«* traits traduisant une {^rise de position id^ologique ^ l*€gard de TESR 

14. pour les professeurs de 1*ESR 
47 % pour les professeurs dc TEST 

traits traduisant une prise de position I l*£gard des modaiit^s d 'application de TESR 

85, 6^0 pour les professeurs de TESR 
53 ^0 pour les professeurs de TEST 

Les professeurs de TESR, dans l^ensemble, ne remettent pas en question le principe meme de la 
r^ovation; par centre, ils se montrent tres sensibles I certaines modalites d*appUcation« Au contraire, 
les professeurs de TEST attribuent beaucoup d'importance I Taspect ideologique de la renovation. 

En ce qui conceme les modalitds d*application, les professeurs de 1*E$R se r^partissent entre deux 
groupes d 'importance sensiblement ^gale; 

- ceux qui ne veulent pas transgresser quant aux principes fondamenuux et qui d^plorent 
qu'une s€tie de contingences les empechentd*appUquer tous ces principes dans la 
pratique p6dagogique quotidienne; 

- ceux qui considerent que ces contingences et les difficult^s qu'elles engendrent impUquent 
que Ton transige et que l*on amende les premisses th^oriques dans le sens d*un plus grand 
"rdaUsme". 

L*analyse plus pouss^ des donn^ et leur classification plus fine en traits relatifs I la m€tiuxlologie, 
I rinfrastructure mat^ielle, aux structures, aux relations humaines et aux "reactions individuelles" ont 
mis en relief certains points particuU&rement sensibles. Chacune de ces sous-categories a par ailleurs 
€t6 ventil^e :n series de traits cod^s POSITIFS. XEGATIFS ou NEUTRES et en series regroupant des 
SUGGESTIONS, des JUGEMENTS GENERAUX et des JUGEMENTS PARTICULIEftS. 

Les profils g^n^raux d^gag^s I l*issue de cette premise phase sont trop sommaires pour permettre 
la mise au point immediate et Tapplication de procedures generalisees de remediation. lis ont toutefois 
pennis de preciser le champ ou deviont s*inserer les recherches et les strangles ulterieures. 

La phase d*investigation par "Q- Sorts" actuellement engagee doit permettie et d*affiner ces 
profils et de definir les moyens i mettie en oeuvre pour modifitu Tattitude des enseigpants concemes. 



COMBE, A. and RESS, P.: 



Teacher Origin and Attitudes 
"Blldimgund Erziefaung", no. 1/1972 

/summary prepared by the Centre/ 

Elesearchon teacher attitudes carried out in the Federal Republic of Germany is summarised in a 
report by Dr, A, Combe and Dipl. Pbys. F, RLess of Darmstadt Technical University. These attitudes 
tend ID result in omformism with the established system and. if they are not counterbalanced by teacher 
education, prevent divergent tiiinking, creativity and innovativeness, and the development of &e 
emancipatory dimension of education which die authors regard as one of the main tasks of the school 
of today. i 

Social origin 

The majority of German student teachers come from lower middle class families. They regard 
access to higher educaticm and to the teaching profession as ptoof of social promotion. They share the 
attitudes and prejudices which are typical of the middle class employee. They tend to conform to the 
established system and to hold the view that the individual's position in the social hierarchy is due to 
his own meiriti: everybody can attain the function and position which correspond to his abilities and if he 
does not, it is his own fault. Most student teachers, at the beginning of their course, are not critical 
of socie^. Radical and lefti^ . influences which they may experience during their study courses are, as a 
rule» not reflected in their own role as teachers. In their subsequent professional practice they discover 
that the teaching profession has lost much of its former prestige and influence. This leads in many c^ses 
to keep frustration, ;ji attitude which is also found in many university graduates whose expectations as to 
social status have not been fulfilled in their career - due to the ever increasing number of graduates and 
the rise of a wealthy managerial class (Bahrdt, Schefer 1969, Fuhrmann 1970). 

The "reality shock" 

Many young teachers wiien beginning their schoolteaching career, undergo a "reality shock" from 
which most of them do not recover. Elation from real life at the university or the college and the liberal 
optimism, which they have derived from tiieir educational studies, have not prepared them to deal with 
rebellious or simply bored pupils, older and reactionary colleagues and the various parent interests 
(Weigelt, Kuhlmann 1971). 

Scholarly attitudes 

Teachers, and in particular grammar school teachers, teind to regard themselves primarily as 
scholars: tiiey prefer to be "experts" in a subject matter and take no pride in being "educators". The 
decision to become a teacher is a second choice for some 40^ of student teachers in all faculties . 
Only 17^ of first year science students want to become teachers but this percentage rises as ^ course 
progresses: towardv the end of their studies 34^ prefer to sit for the easier teacher examination instead 
of taking the science degree. In the humanities, however, some 65<J(r70^of students opt from the 
very beginning for the teaching profession (Jenne, Kriiger, Muller*Plantenberg, 1969). 

The high value attached by most teachers to subject matter expertise and their neglect of their 
role as educators have the effect diat many teachers take do interest in pupils with individual learning 
difficulties. This has been foUnd to be the main cause of drop-out at the grammar school (Beisert, 
Dahrendorf 1967) Such teachers also tend to discriminate against pupils of working class origin with 
borderline qualifications (f^euss 1970) . Work with poorly motivated pupils ranks highest among the 
usks which teachers dislike (Klingler, Gstetter 1971). Teachers tend to idealise their role as the guardians 
of traditional moral and academic values and take a neutral position in social conflicts (Bergmann 1969). 
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GRACE, Gerald R«: 



Role conflict and the teacher 

(London, Routledge and Kegan Paul 1972) 

/summary prepared by the researcher/ 

The study investigated role conflict in a sample of 160 secondary school teachers and headtcachers from 
ten schools of a Midlands town. Four areas were investigated: 

1. role diffuseness; 

2 . role vuUierability ; 

3. role commitment v. career orientation; 

4. value conflict. 

Principal findings 

By type of teacher: Men teachers were more associated witii conflict than were women teachers especially 
in areas I, 2 and 3. Women took a more tolerant attitude to role incompatibilities in the teaching situation « 
More experienced teachers perceived higher levels of conflict than younger teachers but did not register 
higher levels of personal concern (except in area 4) , This suggested a process of occupational adaptation 
necessary for survival in the profession. Value conflict was an area of concern for tiie older teacher. 
Certificated teachers were more associated with conflict than were graduate teachers. There was evidence 
that the Certificate in Education as a professional qualification exposed teachers to conflict in the role 
vuUierability area. Role socialization in the college of education environment exposed teachers 
(especially men) to conflicts in areas I and 3.^ Teachers in secondary modern schools were more 
associated with high conflict than were teachers in other types of secondary school. Grammar school 
teachers were associated with low levels of conflict and bilateral (comprehensive type) school teachers 
with intermediate levels. Teachers in working class schools were more associated with conflict tiian 
were teachers in middle class schools or socially mixed schools. Men, certificated secondary modem 
school teachers were the group of teachers most associated with high levels of perceived and experienced 
role conflict. 

By type of conflict Role diffuseness conflict was not at a high level generally. Teachers saw 'Results" in 
terms of pupil responsiveness, examination passes, sixth form maturity and meeting former pupils. There 
were indications that educational, social and organisational change was increasing the exposure of secondary 
school teachers to conflicts of role diffuseness. 

Role vulnerability conflict was mainly associated with different evaluations of the professional role by 
teachers and the general public. There was virtually no evidence that teachers in any type of school are in 
conflict because of pressure exerted upon them, lack of professional treatment or bureaucratic constraints. 
A sense of autonomy emerged as being tiie most prized possession of the English school teacher, the enjoy- 
ment of which prevented serious experience of role conflict in this area. 

Role conunitment v. career orientation conflict was seen as a significant problem. Ma*:y teachers 
accepted the legitimacy of expectations that they shoukl be committed to the pupils for four or five years, 
but they perceived that fMromotion went to teachers who were higjily mobile. The general lmi»ression was 
that an entirely wrong system of values and priorities was operating in the career structure of teaching. 
This conflict was most marked for certificated teachers and those in small schools. 

Value conflicts based on honesty, truthfulness, respect for persons and properr/ and appropriate work 
attitudes: many teachers saw themselves engaged in a struggle against wider cultural tendencies towards 
hedonism and "slackness". There was a pervasive belief that teachers were being Used " by parents to 
defend the traditional virtues which parents themselves lacked ^ courage to uphold. 



Possible implications fo r teacher education: Teachers with difficult assignments, likely to be relatively 
intangible in results, should receive explicit feedback from hcadteachers and heads of department. The 
effect of educational, social and organisational change on teacher role diffuseness conflict should be 
closely monitored. Educational devetopments which involve a serious reduction of the autonomy of the 
teacher should be proceeded upon with caution. Opportunities for all teachers to obtain graduate status 
should be available as soon as possible and commitment-career conflict could be reduced by the 
development of larger schools with more differentiated internal career structures or by the development 
of "effectiveness" criteria and a system of reward based on these criteria. Teachers shouki engage in 
serious and analytical study of value problems in a pluralist society and should not be expected to be 
mere "curators of the museum of virtue". 



NIEMANN , Hans-jiirgen: 

Attitudes of teachers towards their profession 

Deutsches fiistitutfur Internationale Padagogische Forschung, Frankfurt/Main 

/summary prepared by the researcher/ 

Purpose 

To iivestigate: 

' the attitudes of teachers to their profession; 

- the determinants of these attitudes; 

- the conelations of these attitiKles with certain special aspects of the teachers' role. 
Procedure 

The sample consisted of 2, 983 elementary and secondary school teachers. The sampling was of 
the stratified random type with the school form as a unity. The investigation was carried out by means of 
a questionnaire, sent by post, which Included 36 statements oa the teaching profession with seven Iikert*type 
categories. The reactions to these statements were factor-analysed . 

Results 

In view of dieir small number, the statements cannot be considered to cover all aspects of the teaching 
profession. The findings concerning attitudes should dierefore not be considered definitive. 

Attitude dimensions 

The attitudes of teachers to society seem to have two dimensions-. 

- the teacher's uncertainty concerning his social position; 

- the school as a factor facilitating integration into society. 

The first dimension includes the feeling of not being sufficiently esteemed by the public and by parents. 
This complaint about the low esteem in which the teaching profession is held involves more than the fear of 
decline in social prestige. It includes the teacher's uncertainty as regards his position in society and the lack 
of concensus as to role expectations raised by prejudices and contradictions on the part of his reference groups. 
The teacher scoring high on this dimension regards scientific work, mainly publications, as a possible means 
of raising the esteem in which he is heki. 
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The dimension "school as a factor facilitating integration into socie^" refers to reform proposals 
which aim at i»eparing bo^ pupils and teachers id meet the requirements of tibe modern industrial world. 
There are also demands for co-operatLon between school, public and parents in all school matters. Thus a special 
social role is assigned to tiie teacher which increases his self- confidence. On die otiber hand, the teacher 
works cut off from socie^ and transmits general knowledge which is not enough to win respect, Ths teacher 
scoring high on this dimension demands, on the one hand,^ increased professional training and, on die odier, 
specialization in his teaching subject so as to ensure that he is respected outside school as a specialist in his 
discipline, 

Jlie contrast between teachers who have a mote subject-oriented \iew of dieir profession and diose 
who have a more "pedagogic" view is to be found in the diird attitude dimension - the teacher's personal 
view of his profession, Teachen having a subject-oriented view of their profession regard die transmission 
of knowledge as their primary task. Teachers having a "pedagogic " view consider the advancement of dieir 
pupils' personality as their primary task. These teachers are more willing to devote diemselves to school 
affairs than die subject-oriented teachers. 

In this study two attitude dimensions ccHicem die professional contentment of teachers: 

- general professional contentment. This dimension incUides die personal relationship of die 
teacher widi his colleagues, |»ofessional co-operation widi diem, and relati<»is widi parents 
and pupils , Teachers who feel discontent in tbeoe matters are less interested in playing a 
full educaticmal role and demand stricter discipline for pupils • 

• contentment widi die social prestige of the profession when compared widi dut of the 
individual teacher*$ parents. This dimension includes tlie teacher's feeling tliat he has 
advanced socially in comparison widi die social position of his parents. 

Determinants ^ ^ the attitudes 



The following summarizes briefly die results of the regression analysis. 
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REICHWEIN. R. and FRECH. W.: 

How far can reform of teacher education foster innovative attitudes ? 
"betriffts Erziehung". no. 12/1971 

/summary prepared by the Centre/ 

Under the guidance of the late ftofessor S. B, Robinsohn. Ae Max- Planck Institute for Educational 
Research in Berlin developed a number of research fwojects concerned with models for curriculum research 
and development. These laojects led to die conclusion that active participation by teachers was a 
prerequisite for curriculum innovation and diat teacher education did not prepare teachers for such a lole. 
Hence the interest which the Institute is at present taking in research on innovative teacher attitudes and 
in reform of teacher education which could foster such attitudes. A report on the main problems revealed 
by the Institute's research and on tentative conclusions for the reform of teacher training courses which may 
be drawn from them, has been published by R. Reichwcin and W. Freeh, both of the Max-PUnck Institute 
in "betrifft: Erziehung", no. 1?/1971. 

The report describes die radical changes which teachers have had to face since die early sixties: 

- die growing rebellion against school or die increasing disengagement from school on the part 
of die pupils; 

- die comprehensive school reform which has led to die creation of numerous experimental 
schools and which has revealed tiiat through lack of training teachers arc not able to cope 
with the problems of developing the new curricula that such reform demands; 

advances in audio-visual educational technology have tak^ the teadiers unawares.. 

All this has led to an 'identity crisis*: the traditional role of the teacher as an independent educator and 
a dependent staff membtt of die school hierarchy is becoming obsolete, and the teact^is confronted not 
widi 'role toking* but widi 'role making*. 

The concept of innovation has become one of the main issues in educational debate. Two conflicting 
notions are hidden in this one concept to which all partners in the debate pay at least lip-service. The 
report deals in great detail widi these two notions, which it defines as efficiency-oriented and emancipation- 
oriented innovation. The first reinforces traditional learning methods, learning based achievement, and is 
usually disseminated ftom above. The sec(»Kl, which can only come from the base, is directed towards 
im>moting the emancipatory processes by which the pupil/student is enabled to analyse and combat 
repression and restraints. Aldiough an innovative teacher will also make use of efficiency-oriented 
innovation, his main concern will be to open the school to emancipation-oriented innovation. 

The report discusses what attitudes the student teacher should develop to be able to contribute to 
emancipation-oriented innovation. The bistitute's research project on the innovative attitudes of future 
grammar school teachers in dieir probationary period distinguishes between five penonaliqr traits: 

- cognitive 'differentiation, i.e., the abili^ to analyse and reflect on the socio-economic 
conditioning of the school and the possibilities for overcoming it; 

- resistance to anxiety, i.e. , the abili^ to sustain conflict over educational aims and 
methods; 

- role distance, i.e., die ability to devetop new role concept instead of taking over traditional 
ones; 

*• intrinsic motivation for die teaching profession as opposed to extrinsic motivation orient&d 
towards promotion, security, etc.; 

- readiness to take risks. 
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How can such desirable attitudes be fostered by reform of teacher education? The report concedes 
that tiie answer cannot yet be given . The educational sciences have i*ot yet developed a new, adequate 
and consistent theory of teacher education, alAough psychology and sociology have contributed valuable 
elements to such a theory. Nor has research yet been able to ascertain the extent to which specific 
elements of teacher training programmes i»omote specific attitudes - only fragmented knowledge on 
certain aspects of diis problem exists at [vesent. 

The report concludes witii detailed comments on certain refonn measures and/or projects concerning 
teacher education which h^ve been introduced or are under consideration at the "progressive" universities 
in Berlin and Bremen. 



COSTER, W. de: 

Motivations et conceptions peisonnelles des 6tudiants des 6coIes norma les 
Laboratoire de Psychologic differentielle et g6n6tique 

/r£sum6 pr6par6 par le chercheic/ 

But 

Obtenir des informations sur les motivations qui conduisent ^ choisir le metier d'enseignant; 
rechercher les moyens pour adapter certaines attitudes dans un sens qui assure l*6quilibre psychologique 
des (futurs) enseignants ainsi que de leurs 6levcs; obtenir des informations sur les laciuies I combler et 
les adaptations ^ op€tei dans la formation des ^ucaoeun, 

M^fcode 

Le Laboratoire de ftychologie differentielle et gfin6tique de l*Universit6 de Gand a entrepris, 
dans le courant de l*ann6e 1969, une recherche I laquelle ont particip6 1329 6iudiants de demicre ann^e 
des 6coles normales. Ces 6tudiants ont 6i6 int^nog^ au moyen d'un questionnaire ^rit, 6tabli sur la 
base d*une enquete pr^alable, d'interviews et de discussions en groupes. Le questionnaire final contient 
des questions sur les su jets suivants: 

- Motife qui ont amen6 les jeunes gens ^ choisir une formation d*en&eignant 

- Conception concemant la formation 

• Perspectives d*avenir. 

R6sultat5 

Uh nombce relativement 6lev6 d'6tudiants des €coles normales est motlv6 de fa9on peu positive 
envers la future profession d*instituteur. Leur choix fut motiv6 par; 

• la constatitUm d<s ne pouvoir pr^tendre l des ^tndes d*iin niveau supMeur (par exemple: 
univenitaire) 

• un £cbec dans d*auttes 6tudes 

• la dur^ relativement courts des 6tudes d*instituteur 

• le fait que le diptome d'instituteur oftre la possibility de poursuivre des 6tudes plus pouss^es 

• certains avantages mat^els (par exemple: la longue p^ode de vacances). 
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Bon Qombre de futurs instituteurs ont le p^ble sentiment d'etre incapables de d^buter avec succes 
dans la carriere, I cause de la formation tzop peu pratique qu'ib regoivent. lb craignent d*6clK)uer dans la 
formation intellectuelle et surtout sociale et esA^tique des Aleves qui leur seront confi&. II est done 
d*une n^essit^ urgente de s*attacher k me formation plus pratique et de oonsacrer dans ce contexie 
toute Tatteotion n^cessaire I la formation de la personnalit^, aux aspects intellectuels, sociaux et 
esthdtiques. 

Od nombre non n^gligeable d*6tudlants des ^les normales ne s*estime pas en mesure: 

- d*enseigner convenablement la musique, la morale laique, la gymnastique; 

- de se charger de la formation d*61eves d*un certain niveau (par exemple: ler degr€) 
ou d*un type bieo d^fini (par exemple: les Aleves de Teaseignement special). 

Ici Ton se tzouve devant une tache peu ais6e: tiouver un €quiUbre eotre deux princlpes: 

- runit6 dans I'accompagnement p6dagogique, sans Icquel I'on risque des difficult€s de transition 
et une coordination d^ficiente, avec tout ce que cela comporte pour la fomatior de la 
peisonnalit6; 

- la tendance g^arale ^ une specialisation tres pouss^ qui caract^rise notre sc-ci^ actuelle. 

Trop d*6tudiants s*estunent incapables d*^blir des contacts humains ad^quats .^vec It on 61^ve$ 
ou en sousestunent Timportance. IM grand nombre est encore d*avis que la critique & les pimitions 
constituent une m^tiiode efficace pour rem^dier I d*6ventuelles difficult^s et se pronor.ce de manibe 
implicite ou explicite pour l*application peu d€mocratique de rautorit^. Le contact humain - condition 
sine qua non pour toute Education positive - est souvent per$u d*une fagon Insuffisante ou fautive. Les 
^tudiants des ^les normales devraient etie amends ^ adopter one attitude plus encourageante, plus, 
s^curisante et da vantage empreinte de confLance. II est n^cessaire de preparer ^ la participation, ^ 
la cogestion et aux autxes formes de gestlon d^mocratique. 

Trop d*6tudiants des 6coles normales souses timent Timportance du contact avec les parents des 
Aleves p ou ne se sent&nt pas en mesure de l*assurer. II seraitdonc utile qu*ib soient consclents clu fait 
qu*une mauvaise cooidlnation entxe l*^le et le foyer de Tenfant pent etxe ^ l*origine du sentiment 
d*incertLtude et de Tinadaptlon des Aleves • Les ^tudiants doivent etxe [nr^ar^s ^ ces contacts et ^ cette 
collaboration. 

Suite ^ l*appr6ciation minime dont Jouit la profession d*instituteur certains ^ttxliants ddveloppent 
une image de sol negative. U est frequent de les voir sublr certaines tensions dues I cette situation 
contradictolre: le role pr 6pond^ant de l*instituteur en cl^isse et son role subordonn^ dans la soci^t^, 

Le programme est consid^6 par la plupart des 6tudlants comme surcharge. Meme certaines 
branches qui appartlennent au domaine des scienc(;s humaines ne sont pas appreci^. Le systeme 
d*evaluation et la coordination imparfaite entre Us f^ofesseurs sont I'objetde critiques. 

Une nouvelle enquete a 6i6 \anc6e des f^vrier 1973 afin de controler revaluation des attitikles 
dans la nouvelle organisation des ^les normales. 
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JOB ANALYSIS 
OlAN. Bertil: 

Education in teacher training based on job analysis of teachers ( ftoject PH ) 
Malmo School of Education 

/summary prepared by tiie researcher/ 
The project has concentrated on the following four areas: 

Area 1 

Job analyses have been carried out by means of the follovring methods: 

Analyses of official texts : A classification of texts of an official character has been carried out by means 
of an inquiry among different school administrattNrs. From these texts certain demands made upon the 
teacher have been categorized. These analyses give an overview of the demands made upon the teacher 
from the point of view of society. 

Interviews: About one hundred interviews have been carried out with persons belonging to various 
"contact-groups " (administrators, teacher trainers, parents, pupib, etc.). They were asked to describe 
what they expected of the teacher today and what will be expected of him in the near future. 

Critical-incident studies: More than 2. 000 critical incidents reported by student teachers during tfieir 
early teaching experiences have been analyzed with a view to ascertaining typical school situations that 
student teachers often have to cope with. The material showed what decision-making the incidents led 
to and what more permanent models of action could develop out of these decisions. The incidents have 
been classified according to various classification systems, and variations between the categories within 
each system and between background variables have been analysed in ader to establish significant 
differences. The most frequent types of decision-making and die most common models of actions have 
been scrutinized further and compared with recommendations in the handbooks of suggestions for teachers 
provided ly the Swedish Board of Education. The main findings are that student teachers who are subject 
specialists in the comprehensive schools mostly report incidents involving discipline whilst planning is 
a problem in tbe "gynrnasium". 

Questionnaire to school principals and teacher training specialists : The questionnaire, based upon the 
analyses of official texts interviews and the critical-incident studies, concentrated mainly upon 
expectations concerning the teacher's role. The questionnaire was given to about 800 persons: school 
principals, consultants for in-service training and teachers in schools of education. The following aspects 
have been evaluated: 

- the demands made upon tibe teacher today; 

- how well teacher education is fitted for these demands; 

- the future development of the teacher's role; 

- how the teacher's role is related to die aims of die school. 

It is possible to describe the teacher's role by means of a factorial structure where five different 
clusters are identified: 

1 . a development factor ; 

2. a factor concerning the pupils' socio-emotional development; 
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3, a factor concerning the pupils* cognitive development; 

4, a method -material factor; 
5 • a communication factor • 

Different groups of people specify different demands made on teachers, but in general greatest emj^asis is 
laid oa factor two, 

Systtrmatic observation of new teacher roles: Situations involving various types of grouping, team teaching 
and work in open**plan schools have been especially studied. Data have also been collected concerning 
work with method-material systems. The dau have not yet been fully analysed, but it is evident that 
new teaching arrangements will modify die role of the teacher. 

Area 2 

Analyses of training needs have been carried out by means of various types of questionnaire. The data 
indicate that teacher training in Sweden is least satisfactory in respect of child welfare and of teacher 
communication. and co-operation, A study of die development of attitudes and of certain personality 
factors amongst student teachers during their training in practice schools has also been canied out. 

Area 3 

Experiments widi die following have been conducted in most of the schools of education in Sweden: 
new programmes for pupil care; ptogranunes for role playii^; co-operation within teacher training; new 
methods of evaluation. The results of this development work are satisfactory. 

Area 4 

An evaluation of teaching aids is being made according to an instructional technological model. 
Lists of printed instructional materials of potential use to those involved in teacher education, especially 
with die field of pedagogics, have been published. Lists of films, fibn strips, etc, , will follow in the 
near future. 
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COURSES 



ORGANIZATION AND CONTENT 



EASON. T,W.: 

The leUt i oDs benfeen academic and professloiul studies in colleges of Education in England and Wales J 
Univeni^ of London Institute of Education 

/summary prepared by the Department of Higher Education 
of ibe Universi^ of London instimte of Education/ 

The research project (19'37*70), sponsored by ^e Deparmieni of Higher Educaticm of the University of London 
iQstimte of Education and funded by die Department of EduCi'*tion and Science, was concerned widi the concurrent 
type of teacher training in general colleges of education, excluding, that is id say, not cmly post-graduate 
non*concunent courses but also tte initial training of non- graduate teachers in various kinds of specialist 
college (for example, physical education, home economics) , The group of student teachers under review is 
very large (about 100, 000 places at one time in well over 160 colleges - the number of teachers in primary 
and secondary schools is only about 34/2 times fott number of places). About nine out of ten of all 
primary and secondary teachers were, during die period of die research project, being trained in die 
concurtent counes of die general colleges of ^education. The very largu number of student places in 
relation to die profession itself ^about 2 to 7) reflected not oQly very substantial and rapid attriticn, 
especially amcmg women teachers, but die considerable component in die college concunent course of 
liigber education" as distinct from narrow professional pre^Miraticni. 

The questions to which the project sought answen comprised die following among odim: 

- Does the concurrent programme reflect outdated assumptions, and is it therefore adhered to 
simply as an uncriticized inheritance from the past? 

- How much support for it exists among principals, staff in various categories and grades, 
and students ? 

- Wbat is die tuuire of the opportunities, and of die difficulties, in learning and teaching 
in the concurrent ^pe of organization of programme ? 

* What are die effective relationships in action (in teadiing and learning) between die four 
identified elementi of: 

. main subject course studies; 

• curriculum studies oriented to die needs of primary and secondary teachers; 

« academic study in die foundations of education; 

. apprentice-type practical initiation into leaching skills and techniques? 

•There v> a faioad basis of support am<mg students, leaching staff and principals in the colleges for the 
concurrent form of organizatkm, but this is accompanied by a sharp awareness of difficulties for teaching and 
learning arising from it. The grounds adduced for supporting die concurrent form of programme arise from 
the opportuui^ for college teaching staff and their students to bring academic and professional considerations 
to bear on issues connected widi die educational task of die schools, and «> develop die knowledge and 
insighti relevant tt> diis. The resulting demands on the college teaching staff are for effective curricular 
breadth, integration olL studies, and relevance. The difficulties arise from tiie administrative complexity 
of programmes which cannot i)e omtained witliin a subject-^department organization and from die diffuse 
tuture of die mtors* lole which makes the recruitment and induction of college staff able to meet the 
resulting job prescription no simple matter. On die otlier hand, the inquiry was able to identify on the 
part of college sufib a high degree of job satisfaction in meeting die demands of this type of programme. 
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The complexly and closeness of ^ relationship between: 

* academic main subject studies 

- school orirated cuniculum studies , and 

* educational foundation studies 

was btouglbt out, and not least the importance of the first in relation to ^ piofe^ional tiaining aim wi± 
which die second and tbiid are explicitly concerned. 

The inquiry can be seen as tending to substantiate the claim which was made subcequently in a 
Department of Education and Science Whits Paper (1) diat there is "greater support for concurrent courses 
for tiiose wishing to commit diemselves to teaching at an early stage" than had sometimes been assumed • 

Certain common stereo^pes received no support. It does not appear to be the case tliat while 
education tutors in die colleges are interested in die professional aspects of die programme, subject tutors 
are not« There is a conscious involvement in professional training ^n all depaitmrats, and the socialising 
influence of die college on its own suff over die years is to.deepen, not diminish, this commitment. There 
is a perceived limited success in linking die main-subject studies to die professional purpose of die course 
as a whole, but diere is also a wide desire to strengdien diese links * a desire felt by pcincipab and teaching 
staA o well as students. There was tecognitkm at many levels within die colleges that simply to identify 
**academic and professionaP aspects of teacher training respectively with(i) subject (mediod) and 
(ii) age-range studies (child development or school organization) was to introduce superficialiqr. 

Evidence indicated that the concunent form of programme was compatible widi a training purpose 
directed towards a flexible rather dian a stereotyped outcome, ptofessiraal development radier dian a mere 
apprenticeship. 

Publications ; The results of the inquiry have been given in two monographs (The principals and dieir 
coUeges (1970); Staff and student attitudes in colleges of education (1971))in die series 
Colleges of Education; Academic or Rrofessional ?, published fot the Department of 
Higher Education by die Natioiul Foundation for Educational Research, 



(1) Education: a Framework for Expansion , London, HMSO, 1972 (Gmnd. 5174) 



MITTER, W.; BAYER, M. and KOLBE. M.: 
Secondary school teacher education 

Dentiches fiistitut fur IntematioQale Fadagogische Forschung, Frankfurt/Main 

^summary prepared by die researchei^/ 

Secondary school teachers in Germany usually study two subjects at university for 5 to 6 years before 
entering the profession. During dieir flnt 18 mondis in schools they follow a training programme and 
attend seminan (Studienseminar), tiie aim of which is to acquaint them widi teaching mediods. relevant 
aspects of psychology and sociology, and to familiarize diem widi triculum development. It is now 
strongly felt diat such a pieparatlon for teaching (subject matter followed by introduction to die practical 
problems of the profession) is not adequate. 
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The aim of the research project is to investigate the present weaknesses of secondary school teacher 
education and to make recommendations for reforming the system. Answers to the folk) wing questions are 
sought^ 

Which forms of organisation and which teaching methods have proved to be successful during 
university studies and during the Studienseminar? 

- What modifications is it necessary to make in the universi^ phase and in Ae induction phase? 

- To what degree does the training in educational dieory meet the real needs of teachers? 

- What knowledge and methods does a teacher need so that a democratic school system may 
be set up? 

- What training during the induction phase is most effective? 

- What aspects of ^ teacher education pcogramme will promote innovative behaviour? 

It is hoped that die research findings will contribute to the debate axiceming the advantages and 
disadvantages of tlie induction period » in particular whether or not the dieoretical and practical work now 
doat in the Studienseminar should be incorporated into the universi^ studies, it is not intended to offer 
a mere description of die present situation but to recommend futisre changes. 

The collection of data has been completed. Questionnaires were administered to some 550 young 
teachers at 22 Studienseminar, The study covers a wide geographical area * Berlin* Hamburg, 
Schleswig<*Holstein»Nordrhein-Westfalen, Niedersachsen and Eheinland-Pfalz, University courses in 
philosophy » educational theory, psyv:bok)gy and sociok)gy have been grouped according to their contents 
so as to enable the level of representation of individual topics to be assessed. This will make it possible 
to see which subjects, important to the education of teachers, are already sufficiently taught and wLlch 
are not. 



FROST, Antoine: 

Recherche sur les attentes de formation des jeunes ensejgnants du second degr6 
University d*Orldans 

/r€sum6 pr6par6 par le chercheur/ 

La formation pcofessionnelle des enseignants du second degr6 en France consiste essentiellement 
en un stage d'une annde dans les classes de trois professeun plus anciens, Ce stage est d'abord passif , puis 
actif, c'est*^*dire qu'apres avoir ^ut6 des coun, le stagiaire en donne I son tour, en presence du 
conseiller. 

La recherche vise I determiner les attentes de formation des stagiaires, Elle i^ocede par questionnaire 
rapidement rempU (sans reflexion pr^lable), Une premi&o ^tape a consist^ I administrer ce 
questionnaire en octobre 1972 I 75 stagiaires d'Orl^ans, appartenant aux diverses disciplines, Les 
r^ultats ont 6t6 les suivants, X*attitude la plus r^pandue consiste k accepter le modile p^agoglque 
transmis par les professeurs conseillers, Cependant ce mod&le p^dagcglque est refus6 par presque tt>us 
les professeurs de lettres, de philoso[4iie et d'histoke qui oat d6J^ enseigp6, sans formation, comme 
maftres^-aoxiliaires. Les autres variables n*interviennent pas ce stade: Tage, ni le sexe des stagiaires 
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n*intioduiseDt de variation significative. Les professeun de sciences sont les plus traditionnalistes. 
Les maA6maticiens, cependaat, adoptent des attitudes ties vari6es» que I'analyse n'explique pas. 
L,es professeurs de Ungues vivantes ont ^galement des attitudes varices, les germanistes semblant plus 
tiaditionnalistes que les anglicistes. 

Si Ton pousse plus loin Tinvestigation, on consute qu'aucun modele ne s*impose comme alternative 
au modele de formation actuellement dominant le refus du modele txaditionnel ne s*effectue pas au nom 
d'un contre-modele d6fini« Cependant, des nuances plus ou moins marquees dans les attentes de formation, 
qui peuvent parfois conduire au refus net de I'exemple des anciens, permettent de d^gager deux voies 
diff6rentes de recherche. D'une part un ceruin nombre de stagiaires attendent beaucoup d'6changes 
avec leurs co-stagiaires : ils sont partisans d'une reflexion sur les comportemenls et les attitudes 
p6dagogiques, et considerent comme une quality 6minente Taptitude du maitxe ^ se remettre en 
question ou ^ accepter le dialogue avec les Aleves. D'auues sugiaires semblent soucieux de completer 
le modele txaditionnel d*enseignement magistral par une p^agogie plus rationnelle, plus m^thodique 
(analyse des processus d*ap[ventissage), sans que cette position soit aussi fr^quente qu*on I'attendrait 
chez les linguistes, pr^occup^ pourtant de technologies modernes. Ces deux variantes sont exclusives 
I'une de I'autie : on con teste le modele txaditionnel soit au nom des apprentissages rationnels, soit au 
nom d'une mise en question des comportcments personnels. L^accent est mis soit sur la discipline 
enseign^e, soit sur la relation : il n*est pas mis sur les Aleves, et les 616mencs de formation qui, 
paradoxalement, suscitent le plus de r^erve sont pr6cis6ment les apports d'ordre psychologique ou 
sociologique, 

Dans une seconde 6tape, la recherche va se poursuivre I, partir du meme questionnaire et de la 
meme m^&odologie pour savoir comment ^oluent les attentes de formation au cours de Tann^ de 
stage. Pour cela, le meme questionnaire a €t€ administx6 au d6but de l*ann^, avant le commencement 
du stage, et au cours du mois de Janvier « 

Simultan6ment» des formations compl6mentaires du stage proprement dit ont 6te con^ues et 
test6es. Un s6minaiie groups de cinq jours a €t€ organist du 2 au 6 octobre, suivi en Janvier d*un oouveau 
scminaire de deux jours, 

IMe investigation plus pouss^ est envisage au cours du troisieme trimestre par interviews 
non-directives des stagiaires. D*ores et d€% i\ apparait que I'examen final, qui termine I'ann^ de 
stage, pese d'un poids txes lourd sur la formation des stagiaires. Get examen consiste en un cours 
profess^ devant un Jury pr^id6 par un inspecteur, assist^ d*un conseiller et d*un troisifeme [vofesseur « 
Les conseillers redigentdes rapports sur les stagiaires, dont ceux-ci pensent qu'ils pesent dans la 
decision finale. Or le cours profess6 devant Tinspecteur, et qui determine le debut de carriere de 
ces fonctionnaires, n*entxetient qu'iin rapport lointain avec la r6alit6 quotidienne des classes. Cest 
un exercice scolaire artificiel, qui ob^it I des normes particulieres. ft^occupes de bien preparer cet 
examen, les stagiaires entretiennent avec leurs conseillers des rapports peu f^conds, et qui manquent 
de liberty. As ont du coup les plus grandes dL^icult^ ^ observer vraiment ce qui se passe dans les 
classes et ^ d6finir avec des 61&ves,: qui ne sont pas vraiment "leurs " eleves, un style p^agogique 
personnel. 
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REID. Wan: 



Social science and teaching performance 

"Educational Research", vol. 15, no. U November 1972, pp. 52-54 

/summary prepared by ifae Centre/ 

A major innovation in British teacher education in tiie last decade has been tbt introduction of sociology 
and social work as main academic subjects in die colleges of education. By 1968-69 some 26^ of colleges 
were running main courses in sociology and several courses in social work, all of which were well subscribed. 
Traditionally, main subjects in teacher education have been classroom subjects, and have been viewed as 
having a twin utility, for the personal education of tiie student and for his professional preparatton for the 
classroom. The introduction of what are virtually non*teaching subjects has aroused some controversy because 
of their apparent lack of direct relevance to professional performance. At tiie college and school level the 
issue has centre around whetfier such cour«es are as sound a preparation for teaching, or fulfil tiie needs of 
die schools as traditional subjects are seen to do. 

The 1, 237 final teaching practice grades given to students at Edge Hill College of Education between 
1966 and 1970 were analysed in order to reveal any differences in performance between students studying 
sociology, social work and traditional teacher education main subjects. 

The distribution of final teaching practice grades for students studying sociology is very similar to tiiat 
of students studying traditional subjects. Overall tiiere is a tendency for tiiem to be over-representcd in the 
middle range of grades and under-represented in the higher. These differences are not significant, nor 
does year by year analysis reveal any significant or consistent differraces. 

Social work students display a significantiy different distribution of girades compared with students 
studying traditional subjects. They were more likely to be assessed in the higher range, less likely to be 
in die middle range and comparable in die lower range. 

Analysis of die student input variables revealed but one significant difference between the groups: 
social work students were more likely to be given higher grades at the selection interview dian were 
traditional subject students (P =<0.05). Analysis of the input factors of all students displayed dut only 
interview grade and passes at die Advanced Level of die General Certificate of Education were significantly 
related to teaching practice grade. 

The findings contain no evidence diat studying sociology as a main subject affects die professional 
performance of a student as measured on teaching practice. The evidence may dien be seen to suppcvt die 
contention diat sociology appears to be as effc jtive as the traditional subjects in diis aspect of teacher 
education. This could be due eidier to the fact diat main subjects are inelevant or marginal to teaching 
practice performance or that sociology provides the student with someddng which allows him to overcome 
any disadvantage caused by not studying a teaching subject. 

Explanation of die observation that social work students are more likely to be assessed in die higher 
r'^nge of tearliing practice grades can be sought in at least three levels: differences in the students, in dieir 
preparation and in their assessment. Such daU as is to hand is unlikely to be more dian suggestive. It may 
be diat students choosing to study a subject widi such an obvious emi^iasis towards the child and teaching 
might be more strongly motivated or better 'teacher material* than students opting for more academic 
subjects, and it could be contended dut diis was recognised by college staff at die selectkin interview. 

In terms of preparation for teaching practice, social work students are sharply differentiated from 
traditional subject students. The subject diey study has apparent and direct relevance to die teaching of 
children, namely an extensive element on htiman growdi and behaviour, and an introduction to remedial 
skills. Further, the familiarization widi the social services, involving a number of agency visits, and an 
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introduction to social work skills by practising social workers may affect their abiUqr in handling die 
social situation involved in teaching i»actice. For tins to be an acceptable explanation however, it 
would be necessary to demcmstratB die use of tiiis knowledge and skill in d» classroom and to 
establish a reUtionship between the quaUty of such learning and teaching practice assessment. 

Whilst there is an obvious need for more extensive research, it can be concluded diat there is 
no apparent disadvantage in terms of InitUl professional performance for die students reading 
sociology and a positive advantage for social work students. This raises questions about die role 
of die main subject in teacher education, which has been viewed as contributing to die professional 
performance of teachers because of die direct relati«»ship between its subject matter and diat 
uught in schools. Subjects which are more related to die children, school and social envircmment. 
and to die activity of teaching are shown by die research to be at least as adequate in die preparation 
of studenc. At die same time it questions die direction, emjAiasis, and extent of education courses 
in diat die social work course which repUcajtes some major elements of die subject matter apparentiy 
produces superior classroom skills. 



WEAVER. D.C.: 

The effect of die fint year of teaching on teachers* attitudes to the profession al elem^t in dieir 
initial training course 

• The ttitish Journal of Educational ftychology", vol. 40, Part 3 November 1970. p. 352 

/excerpt from the publication/ 

Aim 

To devetop attinide scales with which to measure any change in die attitude of teachers to die 
professional element iu dieir initial training course, occurring during the first year of teaching. 

ftocedure ^ 

Four colleges of education were chosen to give a full range of male and female stndenti. bodi 
young and mature, who had undergone a training course to teach children in die infant/ junior, 
junior/secondary cm secondary ranges . Attitude scales were constructed to measure die teachers' 
attitudes to psychology of education, philosophy of education, histwy of education, curriculum studies 
and teaching practice and scored using a Ukcrt mediod of five-point acceptance or rejection of die 
statements. The scales were administered to 213 students as dicy finished dieir training course in 
July 1966. and tt> die same students again in July 1967 . after they had taught in schools for one year. 

Results 

The attitudes to die professional element in the initial training course which die students held on 
leaving college changed sigpificantly in a negative direction after one year in schools. 

The attitudes to the different subjects of die education course were significantly different from 
each odier but die change was not consistent for all subjects. There was a clear preference <»der for 
d« subjecJs of die education course and diis order was broadly maintained by die four colleges after die 
second administraticm of die scales. This order was: psychology of education, teaching practice, 
philosophy of educati<m, history of education and curriculum studies, wldi psychology of education 
rated as die most useful element. The attitude to psychology of education was particularly favourable 
and the attitude change, altlioug^ in a negative direction, was extremely small. 

The female smdents had. on average,, a better attitude to die professional element of die course 
dian die male students, but after one year die female attitude showed a faster rate of deterioration dian 
did die male attitude. 
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MICRO-TEACHING 



BRUSLING, Christer and STUKAT. Karl-Gustaf: 
Micro«teaching 

Gothenburg School of Education 

/source " "Educational Research in Sweden 1971-72jy 

Starting date: 1970 
Completion date: 1973 

Aim 

The aim of Ae project is to test experimentally the effectiveness of different micro^teaching 
techniques and to test models for implementation of effective procedures into regular teacher education. 

Scope 

In 1970->71 a laboratory experiment was conducted using 48 subjects. A more extensive experiment 
is planned in 1972^*73. 

Methods 

The laboratory experiment was designed as a factorial experiment. The evaluation of results was 
done mainly by coding of observations of videotaped student teachers* (vactices . Statistical analysis 
was done mainly by analysis of covariance, uni- and multivariate. 

Findings 

The immediate effects of self- confrontation seemed to be positive but changed later on into 
negative effects. The proven gains after the laboratory- like training of two hours had largely disappeared 
two months later when the student teachers we;c observed in regular classrooms. The student teachers 
held very positive attitudes towards the used variants of micro-teaching. 

: Bibliographic references 

; School Research Newsletter 1971:4 , Stockholm* Natk)nal Board of Education. 1971, 10 p« 

i 

\ BRUSLING, Christen Eff ects of cued modelling procedures and self-confrontation in a micro- 

teaching setting aimed at developing non*verbal behaviour • Paper presented at the 
International Micro-teaching Symposium, Universitat Tubingen^ 1972. Gothenburg School 
of Education, 1972 

TINGSELL, Jan-*Gunnar: Beteendeobse rvati oner med^mekanisk registrerutru sming (Observations 
of behaviour by means of a mechanical recorder). Gothenburg School of Education, 1972 
24 p. + app. 



LANDSHEERE, G. de: 
Micro-enseignement 

Laboratoire de p^agogie exp^imentale. University de Liege 

/j€s\im6 pr^pard par le chercheur/ 

L*analyse de la performance p6iagogique propose par les auteurs de micro -enseignement 
ne d^passe pas. le plus souvent* le niveau grossier des intuitions artisanales et il ne fait pas de doute 
qu*une analyse syst^matique des interactions de classe distinguera. d*une fagon bien plus pertinente. 
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le$ 616ments comportementaux de la fonction enseigaante. Mais, entxeprise depuis peu, cette analyse 
moDUe aussi que les 61€meDts de la conduite d'enseignement ne sont pas inddpendants les uns des auties, 
mais s'integrent tou jours dans un pattern partLcuUer, 

Le Uavail de J, M, Martin (1) illusUe assez bien TinipossibiUtd de modifier durablement un 
^mportement d'enseignement aussi simple et facilement isolable en apparence que Tdvaluaticm par 
le maitre des rdponses des dl&ves (fonctions de feedback) . La quality des feedbacks depend, en fin de 
compte, de tout on st/le d'enseignement; vouloir la changer impUque n^cessairement qu*on modlfie 
l*ensemble du pattern d*interactions : soit, ties schdmatiquement, une question ferm^, une r^ponse 
aufiomatique, une Valuation st^€otyp^; soit, au conuaire, une question ouverte, une r^ponse plus 
complexe sanctionn^ par une Evaluation plus discrimin^ et spdcifique, 

Aussi, plutDt que d'enttainer les maitres, par les procedures classlques du micro*enseignement, 
^ produire s6par6ment les comportements caract^istiques de la performance p^dagogique, nous croyons - 
puisque l*acte d'enseigner forme un tout avec sa logique propre -* qu*il serait autrement efficace de les 
aider ^ contioler, par I'analyse ad^uate d*une performance complete, le s^le d'enseignement qu'ils 
adopteni spontandment, de les aider alors ^ d^uvrir et ^ maitriser les elements qui reglent le pattern 
des interactions de classe, 

Ainsi, lots d'essais de micro -enseignement au Laboratoire de pedagogic exp6:imentale de 
rUnivenit^ de Liege, nous demandions aux stagiaires, licenci^ en sciences de I'^ucation, de pr&enter 
une mini-legon de cinq minutes ^ un mini-auditoire de cinq Aleves « Nous eumes la surprise de constater 
que les stagjLaires enseignaient la notion de levier ^ des 61&Ve$ de sixieme ann^ primaire sans meme 
s*apercevoir que ces derniers connaissaientddjii parfaitement la matiere enseign^. Plus pr^is6ment, 
nous constations que les stagiaires se bomaient ^ produire, dans l*ordre d 'importance, des fonctions 
d*imposition, de feedback positif st^^typ6, d 'organisation etde concr^tisation, du genre : 

f^ofesseur - "Toi, dis-moi. qu*est-ce que je montre?" 
Eleve - "Uh casse-noisette" 
n:ofesseur - "Un casse-noisette, tres bien", 

Gonstatant en outre que la participation des Aleves 6tait fort in^gale - toujours le ou les deux memes 
Aleves, les plus rapides, fournissaient les r^ponses •* nous avons donn^ aux stagiaires les cons^es 

- de mieux controler la participation de fagon ^ ImpUquer tout le monde une fois dans 
le ddbat et 

- de favoriser les ^changes entre Aleves en les invitant ^ commenter entre eux les 
rdponses avant de les sanctionner par un feedback. 

Le simple respect de ces consigpes relatives au controle de la participation et k I'organisation du 
d^atsuffit pour modifier sensiblement le style d*enseigpement : nous enregistrions une baisse des fonctiops 
d*imposition et Tapparition nette d«:3 fonctions de d^eloppement et de personnalisation, garanties d*un 
enseignement mieux adapts aux problemes et aux int^ets des 61&ves. 

D*aulie part encore, et toujoun potir paliier le d^aut de l*apprentissage de comportements s6par^, 
artificiels, nous pensons qu*il y aurait int^et k focaliser les s^nces de micro-enseignement sur la 
maftrise de strategies corapl&tes d'enseignement netfiement circonscrites et dont Tefficacitd a €t6 
6prouv6e. Les travaux de Taba (2) ou de Nuthall (3), par exemple, se pretent particuii^ement 
une exploitation dans un cadre de micro-enseignement«. 

Enfin, le role du micro- enseignement ne semble pas devoir se Umiter ^ la formation des maiores. 
La situation de micro-enseignement ne foumit-elle pas, en effet, un excellent modele de la situation 
de classe? Toutes les variables sont pr€sentes et, surtout, leur manipulation devient possible* Bien sur 
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avec l*appauvriisemeat, mats austi avec la rigueur du laboratoire on pouna, qu*oii disposera d'un 
ctiijttt de reodement appcopri^, ^tudier tt>at*^«loisir la plasticity et les effets de rinteractioas 
maitre-^leve. 
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EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 



COLLIER, K.G.: 

Learning piogrammes in colleges of education 
Bede College* Durham 

/summary prepared by the researcher/ 

B>r die first six months of 1971 a study team established by die National Council for Educational 
Technology examined die needs of die colleges of education for learning materials and designed a 
system for producing and distributing diese materials • It was envisaged that the materials would include 
study guides and progranunes for use by individuals » small groups and classes . The study team very 
quickly agreed that educaticmal technology was not lo be equated with audio-visual techniques, 
however sophisticated: die phrase must be taken in its widest sense to involve die defining of the 
knowledge, skills and attitudes students are expected to acquire, die selection of suitable teaching/ 
learning techniques for die achievement of these purposes, and the evaluation cf tlie effectiveness 
of tiie courses and materials used. 

The study team visited more than a third of the colleges of education in die U.K« , to study 
dieir use of educational technology. Closed-circuit television was being widely used, mainly for 
video-tapes of children in schools and of broadcast programmes. Multi-media packages and 
assignments for small groups ('syndicates*) were in use in a considerable varied of forms but not 
in large quantities. Resource centres were in use or imder consideration in many colleges. But 
little attention was being given to the defining of the objectives of the courses or to their evaluation. 

Thus it became clear that the major problems in die development of educational technology in 
the colleges were: 

- the lack of an information service about available materials; 

* die lack of a machinery for designing, producing and testing the learning materials; 

- the lack of any machinery for enabling the decision«making bodies in the colleges to 
test the materials and die approach for diemselves; 

- the lack of any consultancy service to which colleges could turn for advice in diis field, 
whedier in die design of materials, die defining of objectives, the evaluation of courses, 
or die design of resource centres. 

The study group considered die whole undertaking was emphatically to be regarded as an exercise in 
innovation and diat careful attention must be given to die processes and tactics of innovation. 

The Report(l) proposed a five-year pump*primlng project on a considerable scale, b early 1972 
die National Council organised a series of conferences for principals and senior staff members of colleges 
to assess the response of die colleges to ibe project, and approaches were made to funding bodies. In 
the light of diese consultations a modified proposal (2) was drawn up on a three-year basis, widi much of 
die expenditure being carried by die colleges on dieir normal equipment-and-materials budgets. While 
die funds necessary for die full-scale operation of the project are being sought, a skeleton scheme has been 
launched utilising die expertise and enttuisiasm of college lecturers known to be committed to diese deVekip- 
menti and designed to demonstrate the potential that is being built up. This is being funded by the National 
Council on die same small budget as d^ earlier stages, and is concentrating in die first place (xi die 
development of information and consultancy arrangements. The response from die colleges has been 
extremely positive. 
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The Government White Paper "Education: a framework for expansion" (3) proposes amongst 
other things a diversification of Ae functions of the colleges of education. 



It will undoubtedly involve a heavy concenliation of time and manpower in die colleges on forward 
planning but it is considered ^t the redesigning of courses on a unit-based principle may well give an 
added impetus to &e developments of educational technology in the colleges. The National Council 
believes that ^e pro ject described above is so designed as to be well suited to such developments. 

(1) COLLIER, K.G, et al,; Colleges of education learning projyammes; a proposal - Working Paper 5. 
National Council for Educational Technology, Councils and Education Press, 1971 

(2) National Council for Educational Technology: Educational technolo^ in teacher education and 
training , 1972 

(3) Department of Education and Science: Education: a framework for expansion . London, HMSO, 1972 
(Cmnd. 5174) 



FAUQUET. M.: 

L*emploi du circuit ferm6 de t616vision pour la formation des maities 
"Media", 23-24, octobre-novembre 1971, pp. 31-37 

/i€sum€ pr6par6 par le Centre/ 

Les r^ultats de recherche attestent Tefficacitd de I'emploi du circuit ferm6 de t616vision pour 
la formation des maities. lis ne doivent cependant pas masquer toute une serie d'effets lids au degr^ 
d'acceptation de cette nouvelle technique par les Aleves- maiires. 

Nous avions recueilli I'opinion des normaliens (^tudiantR dans une ^le normale) lors de la 
premiere exp^ience &an9aise de ce genre» men^ en 1964*1967 ^ I'^le normale acad6mique de Lille, 
Or Topinion moyeone de notre population s'est r^6I^ tr& r6ser?6e (27<^de ructions favorables 
centre 73<^de ructions d^favoiables). En d6pit d*une tres nette amelioration de Tinstallation inter* 
venue entre 1966 et 1967, le degr6 d'acceptation des normaliens de Lille n*a pas vari6. L'exp^ence 
de J. Naeslund, I Stockholm* confirme cette constatatiLon ^premiere vue paradoxale; les dispositions 
des 61^ves*martres ayant b^^ci6 d*ime installation plus perfectlonn^e en 1968 ne s'averentpas 
significativement plus favorables que celles des 61&ves*maiire$ ayant utiUs6 une installation plus 
rudimenuire en 1967. 

Alnsi se trouve r6fat6 le pr6jug6 tecfanologique qui consiste ^ croire (ou ^ laisser croire) que 
I*introduction d*ur«^ technique nouvelle est n^cessairement un agent de changement. En fait, 
l*attitude psychologique joue un role bien plus important. La convergence des r^aluts tir^ 
d'expdriences diff^entes par leur probl^matique et leur d^ulement ne permet auctin doute sur ce 
point. Nul n'ignore la distance qui s6pare souvent Topinion d*un individu de son comportement 
effectif. 

Dans le cadre de l*exp^ience de Lille, nous avons administrd, apres cbaque s^ce d'observation, 
un questionnaire destind ^ faire pr^iser par les 61eve$-maitres les avantages spdcifiques du circuit ferm^ 
et de I'observation directe. II ne s'agissait plus ici de recueillir une opinion g^nerale et abstraite, mais 
de v^ifier un comportement r^l ^ Toccasion de chaque exercice particulier et concret d 'observation* 
Les r^ultats sont meilleurs (40% d 'avantages en faveur du circuit ferm6 pour 60% en faveur de 
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Tobservation directe) mais restent inverses de ceux obtenus h Bonn avec dcs ^tudiants du premier semestre 
(6(yjo conue 40^) . Mais le fait significatif reside surtout dans T^olution de ce degr^ d'acceptation au 
cours de la formation. A Bonn, cette Solution rdgresse : 60^ de ructions positives au premier semestre 
pour 5(y7o au deuxieme semestre; 40% de ructions negatives au premier semestre pour 50% au deuxieme 
semestre. A.O. Scborb explique ce fait par I'impatience croissante des ^tudiants de la Padagogische 
Hochschule ^ mesure qu'ils apfxrochent du terme de leuc Etudes et de leur entree en service. L' Evolution 
des normaliens de Lille est autre. £lle ne rdgresse pas au cours de leurs Etudes, mais elle se diff^ncie 
en fcHiction de leur niveau acad^mique initial, de leur sp^ialisation et de leur sexe : le ^leves-maitres 
d*un niveau acad^mique plus 6leve sont plus favorables. et pour toutes les sections, les scientiflques sont 
plus favorables que les litt^raires, les normaliens plus favorables que les normaliennes. 

Quoi qu'il en soit, les dleves*maitre$ refusent avec force une politique qui consisterait ^ "substituer" 
I l*observation directe I'observation par circuit ferm6. Mais ib acceptent volontiers cette nouvelle technique 
comme "moyen de preparation", et comme moyen diff€renci6 de pr6paratioat en insistant sur la 
compl6mentarit6 des deux modes d'observation. Ces normaliens estiment que I'observation directe, 
sur le terrain en quelque sorte, permet une percepdrm synthdtique du climat v6cu dans la classe 
absolument irTempla9able , alors que le circuit {etm6 devrait etre utiUs6 spdcifiquement comme un 
remarquable instrument d'analyse des situations p^agogiques. 



GRAN, BertLl and BIERSCHENK, Bemhaid: 

A study of closed -circuit television and microteaching, mainly as a sub-system wittiin an integrated 
teacher training scheme (R:oject ITV-Malmo) 

Malmo School of Education 

/summary prepared by the researchers/ 

Aims of ^ i^oject 

1. to analyse closed*circuit television (CCTV) as a sub-system witiiin teacher training and to 
evaluate the use of CCTV programmes; 

2. to smdy Ae effect on trainees of self-coa&ontatlofi via Yideo-tecorded microteacbing; 

3. to construct video-recorded simulation exercises for practice in diagnosis and decision-making. 
Area 1 

CCTV has been analysed as a sub-system by means of interviews with key persons and of a questionnaire 
given to students and teachers at the Malmo School of Education. Results indicate that teachers find the 
CCTV more useful than do students. Two groups can be distinguished am(mg3t tiie students: lower grade 
teachers find CCTV programmes more useful than do secondary school subject specialists. 

Area 2 

This study has been designed to investigate the effects on self-assessment by student teachers of 
self-confrontation processes via CCTV and video-recording and of dyadic confrohtation processes (in the 
form of traditional tutoring). The self-assessment of die subjects was objective (ije., realistic), and 
the student teachers agreed with education experts that neidier traditional tutorship nor self-confrontation 
via CCTV and video-recoiding had had any effect on the subjects' structure of perception and evahiation 
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of tiie micro-lessons. However, there was evidence to show that tutors and student teachers run a 
considerable risk of misundeistanding one another when they try to discuss separate components of a 
complex teaching process. There will be further analyses of daU, for example, on the following 
topics: student teachers' comments, student teachers' reactions to repeated confronutions widi the 
same micro*lesson. There will also be a long-term follow-up of student teachers' self-assessment. 

Area 3 

A number of video-recorded simulation exercises have been prepared. The subject is shown 
unfinished interaction situations, and he has to make reconunendations concerning action to be taken. 
Written venions of die interaction situations are also available. Analysis shows that most of die 
exercises are able to disaiminate between "constructive problem solution" and "audioritarian 
problem solution Reactions tt> die video*recorded and to die mitten vmions vary. New exercises 
have been developed and are being tried out as a decision*training aid. 



NAESLUND, Joo: 

Closed-circuit television and teacher training 
Stockholm School of Education 

/source - "Educational Research in Sweden 1971-72 "7 

Starting date : 1988 
Completion date; 1975 

Aim 

- Inventory of closed circuit television (CCTV) requirements in teacher training; 

- Study of attitudes to die use of CCTV for*. 

. conctetization of teaching and consequent integration of tiieory and practice, 

. replacement or preparation of direct visits to classes, 

• supplementati(m of meAodology teaching by micro-teaching; 

- Using CCTV to study the reliability of subjective assessments: 

. in connection with admissions interviews* 

« in connection widi awards for teaching proficiency « 

SjW£e 

* All lecturen in methods and education in Sweden; 

- About 2, 000 teacher trainees 

- 2 X 12 trainees assessed by a total of some fifty judges 

Findings 

Student teachers find education and methods more meaningful and better integrated with practice when 
illustrated by means of CCTV. CCTV observations arc considered better dian or as good as direct classroom 
observations by more than 50^ of die student teachers. Micro-teaching makes die student teachers more 
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confident before ftcir first training in clasirooms. A questionnaire, constructed for Ae purposes of tiie 
project, has jwoved to be very reliable. Subjective judgm«its of teacher performance - at entrance 
interviews and judgments of teacher performance - are not very reliable. 



Bibliographic references 

NAESLUND, Joa Attitudes of students towards closed circuit television in teacher training . 
StDckbolm School of Education, 1969, 18 p. app. 

UUNG, Bengt-Olov &NAESLUND, Jba faterview method in tiie selection of applicants for 
teacher training. A study of the reliability of judgments of video-taped interviews , 
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POINSSAC, Josette et Georges: 

Formation des enseigiants ^ la technologie ^ucatlve 

Centre audio-visuel, Ecole normaie su^^ieure de St. Cloud 

/source - "Recherche en matlere d'^ucation: 
Enquete europ^enne 1970. " Strasbourg 1971/ 

Redaction ; 1973 
But 

Determiner les caractdristiques d'un systeme efficace de formation des enseignants 3i I'emploi 
des techniques audio- visuelles. 

M6tfaode 

- Etude critique des moyens de formation existants: analyse de rorganisatlon, des programmes 
mdtiiodes des principaux cycles de fcvmatlon, frangais et Strangers; 

- Analyse de la documentation audio-visuelle utilisable en la mati&re; 

- Enquete relative h I'influcnce de la formation sur les enseignants qui Tout re^ue et, 
a travers eux, sur le milieu scolaire; 

• Etude des besoins, en vue de pr^iser Tobjectif de la formation; 

- Analyse d*exp€riences ponctuelles de fcxmation mdtfaodiques, entreprises en fonction du 
pro jet avec des enseigpanti en exercice ou de futurs enseignanti. 



TEACH ING PRACTICE 



HANNAM* Charles; SMYTH, Pat and STEPHENSON, Norman: 
Young teachers and reluctant learners 

/summary prepared by the researchers/ 

In "Young Teachers and Reluctant Learners ^(Harmonds worth, E^nguin, 1971) we describe a scheme 
which was intended to meet some of tiie current criticisms of teacder training. Too often theory is 
divorced from practice, and the disciplines that are the basis for the study of education are insufficiently 
related to one another and to the needs of students. Block teaching practice where the student meets 
children only in large groups is not necessarily &e best practical introduction to teaching. Students do 
not experience children as individuals, and there is little opportuniQr to establish ttie kind of relationship 
necessary for success with reluctant learners. The scheme was not structured in any formal sense. The 
emphasis was on a continuous relationship between one student and two children radier than upon school 
learning. For die most part die students wodced witu the children outside die formal academic setting. 

We have no doubt that the scheme increased die students* sympadietic understanding of children 
with very different backgrounds horn dieir own. However, what we still know very little about is just 
how, even given good relationships, diese children can be helped to learn diose diings sodety expects 
our schools to teach. What is the best possible combination of formal and informal approaches to 
learning? How directive or non*directive should die teacher's approach be) How can pupils* immediate 
interests and preoccupations be picked up and extended in die interests of wider learning) How can we 
escape from the limitations of a subject-based education) 

We are now engaged in a new project designed to tackle some of diese problems. Our students 
are working with a group of reluctant fifteen-^year^olds (including immigrant children) who on account 
of the raising of die school-leaving age have to stay on for an extra year . We have made accommodation 
available in die Bristol IMversity School of Education building, which means tliat die pupils being their 
attitudes and problems to a place that in some way reminds them of school. Students have dierefore to 
face up to some of die limitations imposed by any institution, however favourable the conditions. We 
chose *The Family of Man' as the theme on which the work of students and pupils might focus. To begin 
widi, two films and some Schools Council Integrated Studies kits were made available, and stuaents were 
encouraged to develop the work as tliey perceived the needs and interests of the children. Each student 
keeps a journal and diere are weekly tutorial meetings where progress is discussed . 

The scheme has been running for a term only so there are no results to report. We are hoping that 
this close scrutiny of approaches and attitudes to learning will provide die students and us widi greater 
insights into the difficulties experienced by these chiklren in schools - one of the most daunting problems 
in teacher education today . 



STONES, E. and MORRIS, S.: 

The assessment of practical teaching 

"Educational Research", vol. 14, no. 2, February 1972 

/summary prepared by die Centre/ 

A questionnaire was prepared dealing with the problems of assessment of practical teaching and sent 
to 188 heads of education departments in colleges of education and tutors in charge of courses for the 
post-graduate certificate in education in university departments of education . One hundred and twenty«>two 
institutions replied. 
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Among die institutions that provided information about the use of rating scales (III), the five-point 
scale was the most popular (65 institutions) followed by the three-point scale (17) and the fifteen-point 
scale (10). Fifty*two institutions averred that they used a profile, though there was strong indication 
that some respondents equated the term widi "pen portrait". The profile which provided for the largest 
number of dimensions had 32 items in eight sections, and die profile with the lowest number had four. 
Twenty-eight institutions reported rrat they used other mediods of expressing practical teaching assessment. 
In many cases the method referred! to was a written report provided by the practice school, die tutor, or die 
practice-school headteacher. lorty institutions indicated diat they worked to a notional distxibution of marks 
for practical teaching. The most common percentage of distinctions was 10^. 

Fifty-four institutions gave information on die percentage of the total assessment for the final 
certificate contributed by the final practical teaching assessment. Two institutions indicated that it was 
in die range 0%-I9<fo, 42 in the range 20%-39^ and 10 in die range 407cr50%. 

The bulk of respondents (69) used impressionistic mediods of assessing. Some (17) used a combination 
of impressionistic and analytic, and 17 reported using analytic methods alone. Almost all institutions (107) 
based their assessments on the students* performance in a series of lessons. The nmnber of lessons reported 
as forming die basis for assessment ranged from one to 23 (mean = approximately 7) . Ten institutions 
reported using die final lesson as die basis for dieir assessment and 40 institutions reported that it was used 
in conjunction with a series of lessons. One hundred and six institutions reported tliat they made some 
allowance for the "difficulty ' of the school in their assessment, almost all indicated in some way that 
this allowance was impressionistic or subjective. For^*five respondents said tliat they made albwance 
for a student's likely development as distinct from his present performance. 

The fact diat 25 out of 113 respondents did not inform students of the criteria on wiiich the assessment 
was based somewhat weakens the effect of die impressive number of respondents saying that diey fed back 
the assessments of individual lessons (99 out of 120) . 

Three important features arise from the analysis of criteria used as die basis for assessment 

- their extremely wide variety, a varie^ which seems to arise from idiosyncratic selection; 

- the criteria as presented by many institutions lack logical arrangement or structure; 

- very little attention is paid to what the children actually learn from students, and even 
less to the ability of students to evaluate what die children have learned. 

The wide diversi^ of assessment patterns among institutions, die variety and vagueness of many 
criteria and the idiosyncratic nature of dieir selection suggest that the certificates of the different Area 
Training Organizations may be rewarding different student behaviours. 



THE UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL SCHOOL OF EDUCATION RESEARCH UNIT: 
T eaching practice research and development 

/summary prepared by die Research Unit/ 

Phase 1(1965-68): School experience in teacher education 

This stage of die research was carried out with the collaboration of two colleges of education, which 
train for both the primary and secondary levels, and 35 schools ranging from nursery to comprehensive 
situated in four Local Education Authori^ areas. The research procedures adopted included discussions. 
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questiocnaiies and direct observatioQ of a sub* sample of students la the school practice situation. The 
research findings emphasized tiie value id students of the teaching practice experience and the high 
degiree of satisfaction most of diem derived &om it, however it was organised and operated « On the 
otier hand their was evidence of: 

• a lad of real liaison between school and college staffs despite much mutual politeness; 

- uncertainty as to the purpose and effectiveness of ^ supervisory visits; 

- dissatLsfaction arising from some logistic features of teaching practice (e«g«, shortness 
of pre-practice visits by students, overcrowding of some schools by students, strain 
arising from time and travelling problems); 

- concern over assessment; 

- role and human relationship problems, at times only partially acknowledge. 

Publication: COPE, Editik School Expenence in Teacher Education. University of Bristol, 1971 
Phase 11(1968-71): A study of school«supervised practice 

This i^e focused on school*supervised teaching practice it is, teaching practice where no 
supervisory visits are made by college lecturers and where the sciw)ol staffs assume responsibility for the 
students, Six^ primary schools and one college of education collaborated In the enquiry. Among the 
major findings of the research are the follovdng; 

• Teachers and college tutors should create opportunities for face to face encounters with a view 
to clarifying procedures and improving communications. It is possible that a lecturer will find that, 
in comparison with visits to individual snidents, meeting 12 teachers at a strategically situdi:ed centre 
is a more effective, and ceruinly far less expensive, means of improving the practice experience of 
12 students. 

- Encounten at working party level are necessary if teachers,, students and lecturers are to 
resolve some of die complexities which inhere in the practice situation « The rationale of a particular 
form of practice must be made explicit and the organisational consequences worked out, if &e 
participants are tt> achieve die maximum learning from it* 

- The research indicates tlie importance, in any situation where supervisory visits by lecturers have 
been superceded, of maintaining contact between the college staff. and all those teachers who are 
allocaied students. Without this conuct, diere is grave danger of an institutionalised split between 

the x>' gencies. Such a split couki ultimately lead to irresponsibility in the colleges, divorced from 
contacts in the fiekl, and complacency widiin schools. 

- Working parties comprising teachers and die staff of training organisations should pool their 
expertise and explore jointly the wide range of activities, which can be classed as **school experience", 
and the variety of piocedures which may make the supervision of students and probationary teachers more 
effective. 

- Any proposals for extending the responsibility of school staff for student supervisi(Mi shouki be 
sensitive to the reservations and different priorities of the participants, and shouki recognise die necessity 
for some le^interpretation of die teachers* role« S^ogrammes of in-service education for teachers and 
lectiveis are a necessary [veliininaty to die adequate implementing of such proposals « 

• There will remain other types of school experience which because of dielr experimenul. 
iimovatoty and diagnostic bias may demand more sophisticated supervisory techniques. These ineviubly 
will involve specialist skills which can best be devebped on die initiative of the organisations which 
have student training as dieir primaty concern* Selected teachers might join widi college staff in high 
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level training programmes designed to foster the acquisition of these skills* 

The increasing interest in 5chool«*based training is a desirable development which could lead to a 
more effective deployment of resources and a blurring of the division between initial training and the 
probationary year. It could ensure a more dynamic interaction between training organisations and the 
recipients of their products. There is, however, a danger that some of the support for "teacher tutors*" 
is based on too superficial a view of student learning processes, and that it disregards the extremely 
complex problems diat ^ new role poses for die school as an organisation and for individual teachers 
within diat organisation. 

ftiblicatio n^ COPE, Edith: A study of School" Supervised ftactice . University of BtistDl, 1971 

fliase III(197M3); Supervision and student learning in relation to school experience 

The ainds of this phase are. 

- ID Study supervisory procedures widi a view to increasing student learidng in the practice 
situaticm; 

- to develop increased insighti into the process oi supervision within groups of primary 
school teachers, lecturers and students. 

It is expected that the findings will be published in 1974. 



WRAGG, E.C. 

The influence of feedback on teachers* performance 

**£ducatlonal Research'', vol. 13, no. 3, June 1971. pp.218-221 

/summary prepared by die Centre/ 

The afm of the research was to see what effect different kinds of feedback - systematic and unsystematic, 
visual and non-visual - would have on the behaviour of student teachers . 

Sixteen student teachers were selected according to supervisors' ratings given during the three- month 
teaching practice period. Four had been rated "above average", eight "average" and four "below average 
The 16 students were put evenly into four groups. Each student teacher prepared a ten-minute lesson and 
taught iv to a group of ten children. One hour later tiiey reuught it to a different group of children from 
the same class* &i the meantime, however, die four groups of stuUent teachers had received different 
types of feedback about the lesson* 

Group 1 received both television and Flanders interaction analysis feedback. Group 2 received 
television feedback only. Group 3 received Flanders interaction analysis feedback only, C^oup 4 received 
no feedback. « 

To control for the possible 'supervisor' influence, each student teacher who received television 
feedback simply watched the replay on his own with no comment* Flanders interaction analysis feedback 
was provided in the form of percentage totals of each category used. The students were familiar widi die 
Flanders system and so knew die meanings of die categories. They did not know any research findings 
based on die system, and so were not being < liberately pointed in any particular direction. 
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Aft&r each teach and re-teach lesson die children rated die lesson on overall appeal to them. 
Gfoup 2 (television feedback only), Group 3 (interaction analysis only) and Group 4 (no feedback) 
showed ratings on die re-teach almos* identical with diose given on the fiist teaching. Group 1 
(television and interaction analysis f ;edback) showed an increased rating of nearly \2^on the re*teach. 

In addition, interaction analysis data were collected on all lessons, both teach and re-teach. 
Analysis of all die 6,400 tallies collected showed that there was amazingly little change on the 
re-teach. Only die "lecture" category which showed a decrease of 4<^ and the "children's talk in 
response to die teacher" category which showed an increase of 4^o were nodceably different the 
second time round. 

Furdier analysis of the percentage differences of die four groups on die re^teach, however, showed 
a slightly different picture, if one took any category showing a change of more dian diree per cent. 

Group 1 (television plus interaction analysis feedback) showed a 9^ decrease in lecture but a 
7^ increase in children's spontaneous talk. 

Group 2 (television only) showed a 5^ decrease in lecture. 

Group 3 (interaction analysis only) showed a dfjo increase in praise, a 9^ decrease in lecture and a 
increase in chik!ren*s talk in response to the teacher. 

Group 4 (nil feedback) showed a 6^ decrease in questioning and a 1% increase in lecture. 

Clearly interaction analysis feedback reduces the amount of straight lecturing quite nodceably, as 
does television, whereas no feedback tends Id increase it. Similarly diere are increases in children*s 
participation after interaction analysis feedback which do not occur on any significant scale elsewhere. 

The tenutive finding of diis experiment are that when student teachers re-teach a lesson after a 
one-hour interval \d a similar group of children it tends to be largely the same both in terms of type of 
interaction, as measured by die Flandeis interaction category system, and in terms of competence as 
judged by the children. The exceptions to this were that those teachers receiving both television and 
interaction analysis feedbacks were rated significantly higher by the children on die re-^ch. They also 
lectured considerably less of die time and got much more spontaneous pupil response. Those receiving 
only television lectured sligbdy less. Thos receiving interaction analysis feedback used slightly more 
praise, lectured much less and gained more pupil response. No feedback led to a decrease in questioning 
and an increase in lecturing. 

If these findings are valid it seems to suggest that the combination of video playback and interaction 
analysis could be a powerful means both of influencing behaviour and of increasing competence. 

At this point one has to consider the question of optimum feedback. M the above experiment die 
nil feedback group merely had their own dioughts and memories of their perceptions at the time to 
influence diem on die re-teach. As one adds to this, the question has to be asked, what is saturation 
point? Does die addition of supervisors' comments, video playback, interaction analysis and children's 
written comments simply provide die student widi more and more information and hence enlarge his 
area of choice on the re^teach, or does it paralyse him after a certain point? Do some types of 
student teacher find a small amount of feedback suf^cient, and do odiers need a greater amount and 
more variety? Is feedback of certain kinds a positive obstacle to some teachers? 
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POST-IKITIAL TRAINING 



EKLUND. Harald: 
The study day project 
Linkoping School of Education 

/source - "Educational Research in Swed«i 1971-727 

Surting date: 1970 
Completion date: 1973 

Aim 

The bng-term aim of the project is to contiibute towards the development of effici^t models for 
study day activities in refresher training for teachers. Subsidiary aims are: 

- To analyse the objectives of study day activities and Ae target groups* expectations from 
various points of view; 

- To develop medwds of opinion inventory and result analysis, and to devise adequate forms 
for teacher participation in study day planning; and 

- To investigate the possibilities of a more systematic utilisation of study day activities for the 
study of didactic problems. 

Scope 

Tne investigation includes teachers and head t&achers fxom all diree stages of the comprehensive 
school. 

Methods 

Analysis of objectives: model development; literary studies; direct observations; expert c<Mrfer«ices; 
teacher panels. 

Opinion inventory: questionnaires; interviews. 

Alternative models of study day material are produced and subjected to comparative study. Teacher 
reactions in the form of coune evaluations are collected during regular study day activities. 

Findings 

The results gadiered so tar, mainly concern teachers* reactions to different types of study day activities. 
One conclusion has that factors of communication psychology have been of great importance in 
determining the patterns of evaluation. Variations in teacher reactions to study day activities should, 
consequently, be explained in a much broader perspective dian that of a nanow instructional methodology. 

Bibliographic references 
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PROBATIONARY PERIOD 




HAGENER* C: 

Teacher Training and Rrobationary fisriod 
•^Westermanns Fadagogische Beitrage". no. 2/1972 



/summary prepared by the Centre/ 



In Ae discussicHi of ^ reform of teacher education Ae Education Ministries have recently 
advocated a two*phase modeU 

training at the college or university* and 

- a probationary period of 18 mon^ duration for all teachers, followed by life-long 
in-service training. » 

The Education Council (Bildungsrat), on the oAer hand* had recommended in its "Strukturplan'* 
that induction into teaching should be part of teacher educaticm at Ae university. Observation and analysis 
of classroom procedure and practice lessons given by the student teacher should form part of teacher 
training at the university. In tbis way tlie student teacher, after the examination concluding his studies, 
would be, in principle, a qualified teacher. Ir school he would have no more tiian half a normal teaching 
load for a period, tiie duration of which would be determined individually. This would not be a 
probationary period but a period of in-service training » A "Scientific fiistitute for School ftactice" to 
be created in each univenity region would serve as a link between university and school and would be 
responsible for induction into fseachiug during the study course and for in-service training. University 
teaching staff, researchers and teacher tutors would co-operate in ibis institute. 

The contradictory views on whether induction into teaching should be ^e responsibility of the 
school administration or of higher education axe based, as ftofessor Hagener (Hamburg University, Chairman 
of Ae Study Reform Committee in the Education Department) shows in his article, on ineconcilable 
concepts of tiie "tiieoiy-practice relationship", on which much research has been carried out in the 
Federal Republic, in particular by the so-called Frankfurt School (Adorao, Habermas et al.). The 
traditional view is still based on tiie concept of the Humbokit-University: academic education, according 
to Ais concept, provides once and for all the norms for all professional activities and the remaining 
practical skills necessary for exercising a profession can be learnt in a sort of apprenticeship. This concept 
reflects the situation that existed In the pre-lndustrial socie^ or the early I9th century. It still survives in 
the two*phase model which sharply distinguishes between teacher education and the probationary period. 
In &e modem concept, which corresponds to the i^esent situation of society, practice can no longer be 
separated from theory practice is the framework for scientific knowledge and theory-based planning and 
action. 

The issue of where tt) locate inducticm into teaching is linked to the problems of university reform: 
only the reformed university can integrate professional practice and study courses and thereby offer a wider 
field to academic theory and a broadening of social experience tt> students. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF BRISTOL SCHCX)L OF EDUCATION RESEARCH UNIT: 
The probationary year research and develo|Mnent 

/summary prepared by the Research Unit/ 

Phase I (1966-69); Survey of teachers in their first year of service 

The survey cov^ed tiie 1966/67 intake of probationers (that is, teachers in their first year of teaching) 
in all types of maintained school in England and Wales. Data were collected by means of postal questionnaires 
and/or interviews from 3, 588 probationers* The principal findings and tiieir implications can be summarized as 
follows: 
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Background and training of probationers; Socio-economic differences in background between many 
probationers and tiie children they teach are a source of some first year professional problems. Altiiough 
three out of four probationers considered their training adequate, they nevertheless appeared to have 
wanted more of nearly every aspect of it. This implies the need for a clearer definition of the initial 
training organisation's job and of its short and long-* term aims. 

Appointment and placement of probationers: Domestic, rather tiian professional, reasons largely determined 
the probationer's choice of first teaching post. A surprisingly high proportion of probationers received their 
job specifications too late to allow for adequate preparation (for example, nearly one in five did not learn 
of their syllabus until the day tiiey began teaching). 

The probationer in the classroom; Most probationers enjoyed average (but not better tiian average) physical 
and other teaching conditions. They indicated as their major problem tiie teaching of wide ability groups 
(for example, unsireamed classes). Headteachers, however, indicated discipline to be die probationers* 
most important problem. This would imply that the probationer and tiie headteacher differ in their 
perception of reality and that there exist 'Respectable "(or admissible) probationer problems and others 
(such as discipline) which are difficult to admit and discuss because they are so central to oneself. 

The ^bationer and his colleagues; Few i^obationers {2^ found their colleagues to be other than helpful 
and friendly, but few ever sat in on tiie le&sons of senior teachers or learnt systematically from them. 

ftobationers* career expectations ; The career expecutions of the men were more ambitious and longer- 
term than tiiose of the women, most of whom expected to leave in order to start a family but to return 
to teaching later (for reasons not predominantly financial). 

Publication; TAYLOR, J.K. and DALE, I.R.: A survey of teachers in their first year of service . 
University of Btistol, 1971 

Phase 11(1968-73): Development and evaluation of probationer guidance programmes 

This 0ia$e has involved the initiation, development and evaluation of certain largely out-of-school 
forms of induction and guidance for probationers. One rural and three urban areas were selected, and diree 
agencies were brought togedier in the planning and implementing of the courses - the schools, the 
Local Education Authorities (LEA) and die colleges/universities. The course in each of the four LEAs 
had a common four-stage framework and was usually based on voluntary probationery attendance; 

- Induction conference (in school time) 

- Aunimn term general meetings (mainly evenings) 

- Spring/summer term specific topic courses (mainly evenings) 

- Overview conference (in school time) , 

Data have been collected by means of questionnaires,, tutors* records, documents and interviews on the 
following areas; 

- Probationers' and tutors* opiniom of the courses at the end of each stage: 

- Course structure, content and methods; 

- Logistic factors (i.e., cost, length, timing, staffing); 

- The consequences and implications of the courses for probationers. LEA> headteachers 
universities/colleges, the inspectorate, professional organisations; 

- Probationer attender and non-attender differences. 

Publication; A report on ttase li will be available in 1973 together with one concerning probationer 
wastage and extension of tiie probationary period, Ftogress report - BOLAM, R, : Guidance for 
ft:obationer teachers. Trends in Education , no, 21, January 1971, pp.4l-48 
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EVALUATION OF TRAINING 



HAGLUND, Stefan; LINNE, Agneta; BJORKLUND, Leni and hXkANSON. Bq.: 
Qualitative evaluation of teacher training (Rroject KUL-K> 
Stockholm School of Education 

/source - "Educational Research in Sweden 1971-72"/ 

Starting date 1968 
Completion date: 1976 

Aun 

The project has been prompted by the new teacher training programme inaugurated in tiie autumn term 1968* 
The investigation is aimed at a continuous qualitative evaluation of the class*teacher training systems of tint 
schook of education. The principal aim of fte project is to ascertain the extent to which the various teacher 
training establishmentt attain tiie objectives of the curricula and to identify factors in tiie teacher training 
system which facilitate or impede tiie attainment of these objectives. The evaluation mainly com[»ise aims 
and process analyses and is designed to provide a description of the social system of &e schools of education* 
The project also aims to develop mediods for tiie study of training systems. 

Scope 

The investigation follows trainee teachers admitted to all schools of education during tme. academic 
year 1969/70, The trainees and tiie system under which they are trained will be followed for tiie entire 
duration of their training, ibi addition, all teachers and administrators involved in class** teacher training are 
included in die investigation. The project also intends, at a later date, to study tfie success of the teacher 
trainees in their profession. 

Methods 

** Analysis of curricula and otiier official publications in order to study ^ objectives of class-teacher 
training; 

- Questionnaire and interview investigations to study aims» resources and processes at individual 
schools of education; 

- Tests in certain central subjects designed in connection with die analysis of aims; 

- Furtiier development of methods of aims and process analysis ar^ &e construction of theoretical 
models for the study of training systems. 

Finding 

The project has described tfiose reforms in the area of teacher training which provide die background to 
its activities, fa connection witii this, a description of die project's aim and form has been made (Mariclnnd, 1972). 
A survey of ciass-teacher trainees* evaluations of goals and processes in dieir education (after tiiree terms of 
training) was made as a basis for a discussion on the content and form of class^teacher training programmes 
(Unn^, Bjorkhmd, Haglund, HSkanson, 1972), Inadditkm, the pro ject has outlined a preliminary model which 
could be used for the evaluation of proficiency and instruction in English for class-teacher trainees. The model 
is co-ordinated with the new plan for education, and is based on the experience gained from the construction 
of tests in English for the project and tiie ensuing discussion (Hakanson and GSrdmark, 1972) « 
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MARKLUND» Sixten and ERASMIE, Tbotd: 

Qualitative evaluation of teacher training ^ftoject KUL'^A) 

Linkbping School of Education 

/source - "Educational Research in Sweden 1971-727 

Starting date: 1970 
Completion date: 1975 

Aims 

The research aims at a continuous qualiutive evaluation of the teacher training system of the Swedish 
schools of education. The main purpose of the project is to try and establish to what extent the objectives 
stoted in the curriculum of the special subject teacher training are reached . This overriding purpose implies 
goal and process analyses. The project aims furthermore at die development of methods for the study of 
training systems. 

Scope 

The study includes the six schools of education which train special subject teachers. 
Methods 

- Analysis of cunicula and other official documents in order to determine society's intentions with 
regard to teacher training; 

- Tests and questionnaires constructed on the basis of this analysis of objectives; 

Further development of methods for goal and process analysis, and for construction of 
dieoretical models for the study of training systems. 

Finding^ 

The findings of the fii^t of the six phases of die [project include a desaiption of those natural science 
teacher trainees who started their training in die autumn term of 1971. Dau reported include: sex and age; 
social class; education prior to teacher training; connecdons with the teaching profession. 
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WALL. W.D. and MAY. D.S.: 

Teacher training and the role of the teacher 

"London Educational Review". voU I. no. 1. spring 1972, pp. 42-50 

/summary prepared by the Centre/ 

There is some evidence Aat even after several years of teaching, teachers do not altogether come to 
perceive their training courses as having been fully relevant. An analysis of interview material from 120 
primary school teachers in their first five years of service with a Local Education Authority in the south east 
of England showed that Wh of the teachers wished they had had more teaching practice before diey started 
(May and Shaw, 1971) . Thirty-eigtit per cent had been on further in-service training courses in maths 
teaching and 32^ on in-service courses on the teaching of reading. Thirty-four per cent of tiie teachers 
gave as a reason for going on such courses Ae making up of inadequate college training. 

This evidence is naturally susceptible of several interpretations. It can, for example, be argued 
that die dissatisfaction 4e teachers found with tlieir own performance in ihe classroom and in the teaching of 
reading and matiis is itself a measure of tiieir perceptive recognition of the real problems involved in such 
teaching. As such it is an indicator of the success of initial training courses in making teachers sensitive 
to underlying problems in education beyond the daily exigencies of organizing their classrooms. This is to 
some extent supported by Ae finding that only 11% of the sample reported teaching reading as a definite 
"difficulty" in their job. Likewise, less than a quarter of the teachers admitted to finding "discipline" a 
"daily headache In fact 41'5(> of the teachers reported 'Relationships widi the children " and 40% reported 
"getting throughlo the less able* as job satisfactions they were finding in teaching. Thus there is some support 
for existing primary teacher courses in this tentative data, as well as possible bases for complaints. 

A similar, i^ugh somewhat more detailed, study of 311 teachers in seomdary schools in another 
Local Education Authority in south-east Bigland revealed a number of difficulties facing teachers which 
stemmed from the organization and facilities within Aeir schools (Cartwright et al. 1971). 

Of tiie teachers in the sample with more than five years* experience as many as 23% reported that 
they still had discipline difficulties, and 29% and 32% of such teachers respectively reported difficulties 
associated with "deciding which technique to apply to a particular lesson" and ''pitching a lesson at the 
conect level". Thirty-five per cent of these experienced teachers also reported continuing difficulties 
widi "leaching children who should be in special schools or remedial streams ". 

As with the primary teachers study referred to above, these findings are capable of several 
interpretations in relation to existing teacher preparation courses, though perhaps the findings amongst 
the more experienced teachers in the sample indicate tfiat their courses did not succeed in educating diem 



to come to terms with new and varied circumstances. One thing is clear from both studies, however^ The 
teachers involved perceived Aeir difficulties in highly specific terms and in job-related dimensions. 
Surely some attention should be paid to identified areas of specific difficulty within the teacher's role in 
any proposed replanning of teacher training arrangements, especially where these difficulties can be shown 
to persist beyond &e early years of a teacher's service. This does not amount to saying that we should 
give up our attempts to produce educated teachers radier dian stereotyped instructors. Rather it argues tfiat 
perhaps &e balance between teacher education and attention to what may be termed "the nuts and bolts" of 
teaching needs re-examination. Or better still, perhaps the training courses are simply too short at die 
moment to allow both components to be adequately covered in the training arrangements and the truth of 
the situation is that you cannot, for example, train graduates to make them teachers in a mere nine months, 
no matter how convenient and expedient it may be to do so from &e financial point of view , 
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WOLTERS. B,J,: 

Opinions of secondary school teachers on the training of teachers 
Catholic University of Nijmegen 

/summary prepared by the^researcher/ 

A questionnaire was sent to a 10% sample of secondary school teachers (v,w,o, * pre»university 
education, and h.a,v,o. * secondary general education, higher level) concerning their attitudes to 
teacher education. The response rate was 55%, 

Half the respondents favoured dividing tie six-year study period into five years for subject matter and 
one year for professional training. About 25% preferred a system whereby two of the six years were devoted 
to education. 

There were some inconsistencies in the response pattern. About 80% of die respondents rejected the 
study of teaching subjects alone as being adequate preparation for entry into the teaching profession, 50% to 65% 
agreed that without sound teacher education it was "not possible " to achieve a satisfactory level of competence, 
and diat teacher education was an ''indispensable prerequisite" for competence in the profession. More than 
20% of die respondents held the view that teaching was an art which could be achieved neither tiirough training 
nor tiirough experience. More dian 50%, however held that teaching ability could only be learned through 
experience. When confronted with 20 selected aspects concerning die theoretical side of teacher education^ 
19 aspects were judged by 85% or more of the respondents ID be necessary elements of knowledge for a 
competent teacher, 90% of the respondents were of the opinion diat practical experience during training 
would have a "strong" or "fairly strong" positive effect on teaching competence. 70% preferring actual 
teaching and 20% observation of teaching. Of the 40-week training period half die respondents would like 
to see nine weeks or less devoted to general theory and six weeks or less to lesson observation. 



Answen to tiie open-ended part of the questionnaire tended to repeat infonnation given in response 
to the structured questions, and it appeared fliat respondents Ucked a referential frame against which to 
judge their opinions. The questi(His were regarded too much as disconnected elements and did not seem 
to appeal to an integrated view. It might be deduced that teacher education was not a living reality 
for the respondents, and that Aey did not feel personally involved. The results might also be interpreted 
as an indication of tfje slight expertise of die secondary teachers concerning theoretical teacher education. 
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TEACHER EFFECTIVENESS 



LOMAX, Donald £«: 

The ouQ)uts of teacher education 

Iteview of Educational Research", Vol. 42, No. 3 1972, pp. 289-326 

/excerpt from die publication/ 

One of die most ambitious British investigations into teacher success was that of Wiseman and Start (1965), 
who followed up 248 teachers bom one Area Training Organization as part of a long term study* As might be 
expected, diey found little correlaticHi between ttie assessments made of students in college and odier later 
criteria of successful professional performance. Odier research has produced similar results. Start (1966) 
has discussed the problem of interpreting teacher success and die varie^ of criteria used to assess it. He 
points to differences in die criteria employed by imiversi^ educatuHi lecturers and headteachers. In a later 
study Start (1967) followed up 452 students who baJ been teaching for tiiree years, and again found little 
connection between the criteria employed in colleges of education and later in*-$ervice success. The ways 
in which headteachers assess the performance of their assistant teachers obviously affects die system of 
promotion witiiin schools. Start (1968) obtained headteachers* ratings of tiieir assistants on nine measures 
of teaching competence* His finding were that assistant teachen widi personality profiles very similar to, 
or very different from that of the headteacher usually received higher ratings for social competence and 
teaching ability. The teachers who received the lowest ratings for teaching had a tougher, self-amfident 
unconventionali^ which t^ded to make them more independent of the headteacher. 

As Poppleton (1968) has pointed out, we cannot train teachers if we cannot specify the objectives of 
training. In her paper she described attempts to establish criteria on an empirical basis by die analysis of 
statements about successful teaching. The assessment form she describes was based on those observable 
aspects of teaching which were dK>ught by universi^ lecturers and in*setvice teachers to discriminate between 
good and bad teachers. The results indicated that the university supervisors of teaching practice were mainly 
concerned widi the academic qualities of their students, whereas die schools were equally omcerned widi 
the students' ease of manner and warmth of personality. 

Anodier example of different groups in teacher education holdipg different views of successful 
performance in schools was provided by Sorenson (1967). He analysed die responses of 163 students at die 
end of an eight-week teaching practice and discovered that students and supervisors had markedly different 
views of what constituted effective teaching behaviour. Shipman(l965) also reported discrepancies between 
supervisors and their students on teaching mediods. An analysis of the schools being used in the teaching 
{practice also revealed diat die placement of the student influenced the assessme*^t awarded by die supervisor. 
Hore (1971) reported the results of an Australian investigation into the relationship existing between the 
student's attractiveness and the supervisor's assessment on teaching practice. The female students who 
obtained an "atnactlve" rating were also awarded sig^ificantly better marks tiian their less fortunate 
"unattractive" contemporaries. 

M view of the kind of evidence presented above, it is not surprising that in their investigation, 
Rudd and Wiseman (1962) reported that 590 teachers believed the teaching method courses and die periods 
of teaching practice had been relatively unsatisfactory experiences during dieir training courses. 
Cortis (1968), in a study of 259 students drawn from three colleges of education, reported an apparent 
dichotomy between the professional and academic criteria of success which were being used. Success in 
the classroom appeared to be linked with previous teaching experience and naturalistic, tenderminded 
attitudes to education, whereas academic success seemed to be associated widi hi^ verbal abili^ and 
tougb*miiuled attitudes to education. 
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STRiQfMNES, Xsmund L.: 

Investigation into teacher effectiveness ^ 

Institute of Educational Research, Universit)* of ObIo 

/summary prepared by the researcher/ 

The aims of tbt project, started in 1970, are: 

- to discover whether different theoretical and/or practical teacher training programmes have 
different effects on students' attitudes towards education and effectiveness as teachers; 

- to study to what extent it is possible to predict teacher effectiveness from different kinds of 
variables describing a teacher's knowledge, perception and encoding ability. 

The fint of these two aims was motivated by the hypothesis that it is possible to learn how to become 
a skilled teacher. In order to test this hypothesis, tfiree different learning programmes were constructed and 
tried out in teacher training colleges in the south of Norway . The first programme,, mainly a practical one, 
was aimed at training the students' attitudes ard their skills as teacheis« its .ipp:oach was systematic, 
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concentrating on progressive educational tasks such as observation, team work and training on special items, 
always starting with the simple items and ending wiA the more complex and difficult ones. 

The second training programme was partly connected witfi student teaching, but dealt mainly wiA 
educational Aeory, In Ais programme students had the opportunity to have Aeir own teaching performances 
recorded on video-tape and to observe and study tfieir recorded lessons alone or together with another student 
or tfie supervisor. Ten televised model programmes were shown in connection with the tijeory lessons. 
Some of tfiese programmes centred on critical situations in the classroom (discipline, hurting a child's ego); 
others centred on tfie structure or design of moael lessons using different methods (enquiry metiiod, 
excursion meAod. foreign language teaching by a direct method) and on different forms of lesson planning. 
The programmes, each Usting 10-15 minutes, were followed by discussions on tiie content directed by the * 
researchers . 

The third training ixogramme was a systematic simulation programme. Students carried out 
simulation exercises covering various subjects and ac various grade levels. This programme had elements 
of dynamic group interaction and aimed at strengthening ttie students* self-confidence, whilst making 
them aware of their own limitations as well as of tfie motives of children, colleagues and parents. 

The analysis of data omceming this first part of tiie project has begun, fteliminary finding? indicate 
very positive reactions among student teachers towards television as a tool in teacher educatton. There is 
fairly conclusive evidence of the positive effect of the metiiod which made use of television plus integrated 
observation and discussions in helping to find sound solutions in critical classroom situations. 

The second aim of the i»oject was deduced from a teaching process theory which looks upon 
teaching as a communication act. it is hypothesized that the result of the teaching process is determined 
by specific variables as regards the teacher and Ae leamcr. to Ae case of the teacher these variables 
cfsn be grouped into three categories: (a) variables of knowledge (the subject, the media used, educational 
planning, goals. Ae person with whom he communicates, etc.); (b) variables of perception (perception of 
himself, of ±e learner, of tfie social situation as a whole, etc.); (c) variables of encoding (ability to 
associate, to give form to a message, to structure it, etc.). 

A test programme has been planned, and it should give measures of the variables within the 
communication model, both predictors (subject matter knowledge; knowledge of psychology, methodotogy 
and audio- visual media; abiUty to perceive die caitral theme in a social communication setting without 
missing the peripheral stimuli, to perceive ego-attacks without behaving in a regressive manner, to 
illustrate ideas and concepts, to give a logical structure to a message; creative ability; associative 
ability, etc .) and criteria (indicattons of teaching efficiency, based <hi systematic observaticHi of student 
teaching; evaluation of student teachers by supervisors; attitudes towards education as measured by a 
sundardized Norwegian test, etc.). 

The main reports on the project will be available in 1974. The following reports (in Norwegian) 
arising from the projects have been produced; 

- American teacher effectiveness studies 

* SCi' adinavian teactier effectiveness studies 

- An instrument for evaluation of teacher effectiveness 

- An ITV-programme for teacher education 

- Teacher recruits in colleges: a ^tudy of representation 

- Student teachers* reactions to critical situations: an attempt to train and measure a certain 
aspect of teacher effectiveness. 
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COSTS 



PRICE, G.: 

Economics and the size of colleges 

"Education for Teaching", Summer 1969, no. 79, pp. 55-62 

/summary prepared by tfie Centre/ 

There is a belief tiiat larger colleges of education are more desirable tiian smaller ones. But how 
far is Aere an economic case for larger colleges } 

An analysis of costs in colleges in England in tiie financial years ending March 1965 and 1966 
respectively shows tfie following results: 

1965 Local Education AuAority and Voluntary Colleges 



Size 


200 
and 
below 


2-300 


3-400 


4-500 


5-600 


6-700 


700 
and 
above 


Average 
gross /cost 
per student 
£ per annum 


641.0 


536.8 


555.8 


538.4 


532.7 


530.1 


571.7 



(105 colleges) 

1966 Local Education Authority and Voluntary Colleges 



Size 


200 
and 
below 


2-300 


3-400 


4-500 


5-600 


6-700 


700 
and 
above 


Average 
gross/cost 
per student 
£ per annum 


666.2 


558 a 


577.4 


564.9 


565.7 


551.2 


561.0 


6 All colleges togeth 


er 




Size 


200 
and 
below 


2-300 


3-400 


4-500 


5-600 


6-700 


700 
and 
above 


Average 
gross /cost 
in £'s per student 
per annum 


653.6 


547.4 


566.6 


55!. I 


549.1 


540.1 


566.3 



(All colleges included are general and residential) 
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From the above tables it would appear that general colleges below the size of 200 students 
are comparatively dear to maiiitaiP: on the other hand the most economic sizes of college seem to be 
either those of between 200-300 students and those of between 600-700 students. What must be remarked 
upon in studying the complete figures for these two years is that the variation in costs between colleges of 
approximately the same size are infinitely greater than the average cost variation between colleges of 
different sizes, in 1966 the margins between tiie cheapest and dearest Local Education Authority colleges 
of similar size were as follows; ^ 



Size 


200 
and 
below 


2-300 


3-400 


4-500 


5-600 


6-700 


700 
and 
above 


Dearest 
college 


806.9 


698.8 


698.2 


748.3 


711.9 


638.1 


716.5 


Cheapest 
college 


519.0 


552.0 


508.4 


505.1 


519.7 


577.8 


518.4 


Cost- variation 
per student 
per annum 


287.9 


146.8 


189.8 


243.2 


192.2 


60.3 


198.1 



it can be seen clearly that the enormous differences in costs per student per annum shown in the above 
table are much more sigijificant than the relatively small variations in costs of the colleges of different sizes. 
In other words, the dui'erences in overall costs of colleges housing upwards of 200 students are hardly 
significant enough to determine the optimum size on economic grounds alone. Indeed it could be argued 
that by far and away the more important economic consideration is to investigate why some colleges of the 
same size as others can range so widely in such costs. There may well be good reasons why, in any 
particular year, a college will spend more on all kinds of facilities than another college and annual cost 
fluctuations, especially over a period of only two years, are not necessarily typical. Nonetheless the 
consistency of such wide cost variation in colleges of roughly equal size looked at over a period of 
two years points the way to a much more extensive analysis before rash assumptions are made as to the 
best optimum size of a college in economic terms. 
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